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PREFACE 


On the publication of my Grammar of Burushaski and 
my return from Hunza which nearly coincided at the 
end of 1 935, I was invited by the late Professors A. Meil- 
let and Mgr. Jos. Schrijnen to submit for publication 
by the Commission d’Enquete Linguistique some state- 
ment of the further knowledge I had acquired of Burus- 
haski during my recent expedition. This flattering offer 
I felt obliged to decline as the Institut for Sammenlig- 
nende Kulturforskning of Oslo, which had undertaken 
the publication of my original work, had already expressed 
its desire to publish a supplement to it, should funds be 
available when the work was ready. 

I suggested, however, that I had other material which 
might be of interest to the CEL, and out of a list of pos- 
sible items Professors Meillet and Schrijnen selected the 
subject of the following sketch. Since then various cir- 
cumstances have conspired to delay its preparation, and 
I have to express to the CEL my gratitude for the great 
patience they have displayed towards my apparent dila- 
toriness. I wish I could feel that the delay had been re- 
deemed by the final result, but amid the all too obvious 
defects and deficiencies of the work its only positive 
merit appears to be that it breaks new ground. 

I would state here, by way of grateful acknowledgement , 
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that my visit to Hunza in 1934 — 35 was encouraged by 
the award of a Leverhulme Fellowship, and facilitated by 
the pecuniary grant which accompanied it. 


Welwyn Garden City, 
1st December, 1938 


D. L. R. LORIMER. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Dumaki is the language of the Doma, to use their own 
name for themselves, or the Bericho, as they are called by 
their neighbours, a small body of aliens settled among 
the Burushaski-speaking Burusho of Hunza and Nagar. 

Before examining the position of the Doma and their 
language in detail, something may first be said in regard 
to the general linguistic situation. 

It is at first sight surprising that the little states of 
Hunza and Nagar, situated in the fastnesses of the Western 
Karakoram, withdrawn from any of the main currents of 
life, almost self-contained politically, socially and eco- 
nomically, and proud in the possession of a residual lan- 
guage and a sense of nationality, should not possess a ho- 
mogeneous population. In each indeed there is one element 
which is dominant in numbers and importance, the Bu- 
rusho, the speakers of Burushaski, to whom these two states 
have owed their spirit of independence and their freedom 
from external control. The Burusho occupy the central 
portion of the South of Hunza, and the inner part of Na- 
gar, which ends in a cul de sac. Both Hunza and Nagar, 
however, possess in addition a considerable Shin popula- 
tion, and to this Hunza adds a third element consisting of 
Wakhis, hailing originally from Wakkan in Afghan terri- 
tory. Both the Shins and the Wakhis differ markedly from 



the Burusho in character, and the languages of all three 
are quite distinct from each other. 

It is to be remembered that the considerable extent of 
country marked on the maps as Hunza and Nagar consists 
mostly of unhabitable tracts of snow-mountain and glacier, 
and that the population is confined to the narrow river 
valleys. These are not many and not all are habitable. 
There is the main valley of the Hunza River and the val- 
leys of three of its tributaries, the Chupursan coming in 
from the N. W., the Shimshal from the E. and the Nagar 
River also from the E. but situated further to the South. 

Stated in terms of effective geography the Burusho 
occupy about 20 miles of the main valley, where its course 
is roughly E. to W. from Ataabad down to Hindi and Mina- 
pin, as well as the Nagar side valley. There are also scattered 
settlements of Hunza Burusho mainly to the North, and of 
Nagar Burusho to the West, e.g. at Sikandarabad. Gene- 
rally speaking, the main valley from Hindi in Hunza and 
Minapin in Nagar downwards is occupied by Shins, locally 
called Shen, and upwards from Galmit by Wakhis, who 
also form the population of the Shimshal and Chupursan 
side-valleys. 

These major elements, Burusho, Shen and Wakhis, con- 
stitute distinct communities, in a large measure socially 
and economically independent of each other. 

If we assume an original Burusho population, as on the 
whole appears reasonable, this situation seems to have 
arisen from the partial penetration of an extremely diffi- 
cult country by alien peoples operating independently from 
different points of departure on different lines of approach. 
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The country is not a one-way cul de sac. There are at the 
present day several routes of entry of varying practicability 
and importance. The Kilik and the Mintaka passes on the 
N. give access from the Pamirs and from the more populous 
centres lying behind them, Kashgar and Yarkand; the Irshad 
pass on the N. W. permits transit between Hunza and the 
Upper Oxus valley, i.e. Wathan; and the Shimshal pass on 
the E. enables the Shimshalis to take their animals to graze 
in Raskam and the empty wastes to the East ; while on the 
South the main valley of the Hunza River debouches three 
miles below Gilgit into the Gilgit valley from which routes 
lead to Yasin, Chitral, the Indus valley and Kashmir. 

In earlier times direct communication with Raltistan was 
possible via Shimshal and the Biraldo. Relations with Bal- 
tistan figure in Hunza tradition, and in the present-day 
population of Shimshal — to their detriment — Colonel 
R. F. C. Schomberg *) claims to have recognised Balti cha- 
racteristics; but the route has been closed by an alteration 
in glacier conditions. 

Exactly how the processes of penetration which we are 
postulating took place, can, in the absence of any historical 
record, afford a subject only for sur mis e. 

Local tradition has it that the population of Hunza was 
in comparatively recent times, much smaller than it is 
now and was confined to the three adjacent v illa ges of 
Baltit, Altit and Ganish. Even now in spite of the urge of 
land-hunger and food-hunger the Burusho are averse from 
moving to the higher country where climatic conditions are 
harsher an d the apricot will not ripen. It seems probable 

*) „ Unknown Karakoram”, p. 40 . 


therefore that the Wakhi penetration was of the nature of 
an infiltration into an unoccupied country and not the re- 
sult of any sort of competition with an established local 
population, still less of an organised invasion. It may 
be assumed that the Wakhis entered the country by the 
Irshad Pass. 

In the Shen area, the sites of habitation on the Hunza, 
or north side of the river, Mayon and Hindi, are not suffi- 
ciently attractive to suggest that they would necessarily 
have been occupied from the earliest times. The Shen may 
well have been the first to realise their potentialities and 
under economic need to exploit them. On the Nagar side, 
however, from Minapin downwards to Nilt conditions of 
soil and water are more favorable and this region is likely 
to have attracted human population at least as soon as 
any other part of Hunza or Nagar. There is near Thol what 
appears to be a small Buddhist stupa. Here the Shen may 
well have displaced earlier Burusho occupants. However 
and whenever they did actually appear on the scene, they 
must have come from the South up the Hunza River from 
Gilgit. 

In our physical maps showing mountains, rivers and gla- 
ciers we can now fill in the ethnological and linguistic data, 
the population being represented only by isolated dots on 
the river courses. The Burusho and their Burushaski lan- 
guage appear occupying a more or less central position, se- 
parated from the outer world on the North by the WaHii 
people and language and on the S. W. by the Shen and the 
Shina language, enclosed by an impassable barrier of 
mountains on the S., and hemmed in on the W. and E. by 
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scarcely traversable ranges, beyond the latter of which lie 
almost uninhabitable wastes. 

All told, the human element bears a very small proportion 
to the physical area. The population figures of the 1931 
census are as follows: 



in Hunza 

in Nagar 

Total 

Burusho . 

9,938 

10,362 

20,300 

Shen . . 

1,184 

3,293 

4,477 

WaUiis . 

2,411 

— 

2,411 

Total . 

13,533 

13,655 

27,188 


According to the Census Report these numbers give 
density figures of 3 souls per sq. mile in Hunza and 9 souls 
per sq. mile in Nagar. 

All that these figures mean, of course, is that there is a 
very large uninhabited and uninhabitable area in Nagar, 
and a still larger similar area in Hunza which is much the 
bigger country. 

After this general survey of the country and the popu- 
lation we may now return to the Doma. Unlike the Shen and 
the Wakhis these people do not occupy independent blocks 
of territory in the two states. 

In Hunza they are mostly concentrated in a central site 
allotted to them in the lands of the Burusho in return for 
their services to the general community as musicians and 
blacksmiths. The Hunza Doma number about 48 house- 



holds, or 250 souls, of whom 40 households or 210 souls are 
settled on lands known as Berishal (or, I think, Dumial) 
about a mile from Baltit, the capital, on the eastern slope 
of the spur that runs down from it southwards to the river. 
There are also some three households at Aliabad (4 miles 
W. of Baltit) and there are said to be 2 households in Nazim- 
abad and 1 at Glrcha to the N. and 2 at Hindi in Shen 
territory. 

Details are not available of the numbers or distribution in 
Nagar, but the Census returns give a village “Dumyal”, 
with 18 households or a population of 80 souls, which is 
probably their headquarters. 

The Doma of Hunza and Nagar are regarded by them- 
selves and by others as one people. They both speak Du- 
maki, and they intermarry. There is little doubt that they 
are close of kin to the Dorns of Gilgit. The latter, it is true, 
speak only Shina, but it is easy to see that Dumaki would 
readily fall out of use where it was in competition with 
another language of similar type and of wide extension 
and superior prestige, while it would maintain itself against 
a difficult and alien tongue like Burushaski. The Dorns of 
Yasin are said to speak Shina, with Khowar as a second 
language. I have not heard that they concern themselves 
with Werchikwar. 

It is to the credit of the Doma of Hunza and Nagar that 
they alone appear to have preserved their original language, 
and that they are the only foreigners (so far as I have heard) 
who have ever mastered Burushaski. 

The name, functions and position in society of these 
people leave little doubt that they represent the Doms of 
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Northern India, and the tradition current regarding the 
earlier history of the Doma of Hunza and Nagar confirm 
rather than contradict such an assumption. The H unz a 
Doma say that their ancestors migrated from Kashmir to 
Baltistan. Later, two men, a father and son, named Dishil 
and Machun fled the country, presumably with their fa- 
milies, and arrived as refugees in Hunza Nagar. Dishil 
settled in Nagar and Machun established himself on the 
Berishale lands in Hunza. The houses of this colony were 
originally located on the crest of the spur at Karfmabad, 
where the Mir now has his summer quarters, and were known 
as Bericho Khan (the ''Dorns’ Village”). 

The arrival of the Doma in Hunza is said to have taken 
place in the time of Ayasho, Tham of Hunza. Two Ayasho’s 
appear in the official genealogy of the Ruling Family. The 
first, who is probably the one here intended, is the ancestor 
in the eleventh generation of the present 1 ) Mir of Hunza, 
Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, K. C. I. E. He is said to 
have ruled for 35 years. The second Ayasho was the great 
grandson of the first. On this reckoning the Doma may 
have been settled in Hunza for something between 200 and 
300 years. 

This account was obtained for me by Gushpur Jamal 
Khan (J.Kh.). From my own informant, Huko, I had earlier 
obtained a less complete and slightly different version, of 
which I have only the briefest notes. According to him also 
the ancestor of the Doma came to Hunza from Baltistan. 
Barcha Mamu Sing, Wakil, of Ganish, had gone on a mis- 
sion to Baltistan. He pleased the Ruler of Baltistan in some 


x ) He died in July 1938. 



way and was invited to say what favour he would like to 
receive. He asked for musicians (e-yarASo usta’dtig), as 
there were then no musicians in Hunza. They were given 
to him. This was “in early times”. Machun, ancestor of 
the Dom blacksmiths (daks irsta’dtip) also came from 
Baltistan. 

It will be seen that both accounts agree in asserting that 
the Doma came to Hunza from Baltistan and it may reason- 
ably be inferred that the journey was made direct. Now- 
adays a lengthy detour would be necessary, but we have 
already seen that there was formerly a practicable route 
between Shimshal and Baltistan which led over a pass at 
the head of the Biraldo Glacier x ). Various other traditions 
demand a fairly intimate contact between Hunza and Bal- 
tistan which certainly does not now exist. A story invented 
at the present day would almost certainly bring the Doma 
into Hunza from Gilgit and not from Baltistan, and on its 
face the linguistic evidence would not rule out this route. 
It would provide the simplest way of accounting for the 
important Shina element in Dumaki. Hypothetically it is 
not impossible that the Doma should have been in contact 
with Shina either in Baltistan, or when on their way thither 
from Kashmir, by what route is not mentioned. The Baltis 
seem to have intruded from the East into what was origi- 
nally the territory of Shina-speakers. Shina is spoken on 
every side on which the Baltis’ country is accessible, and 
there are actually small Shina-speaking groups settled in 
western Baltistan at Rondu and Skardu. The former pro- 

l ) Vide „The Bunishaski Language” Vol. II, Text No. XXVIII, also 
Schomberg, “Unknown Karakoram” p. 203. 


bably represent an original Dard population. The latter, 
according to their own traditions were forcibly imported 
into the country from Astor and Chilas by the Makpon 
dynasty in the 17th century. It is to be noted that these 
western groups include Dorns as well as Shins and Yash- 
kuns. The Shins call themselves Rom 1 ), which in this case 
can hardly be a perversion of Dom. 

The status of the Doma, or Bericho, in Hunza is definitely 
at the bottom of the social scale. In this they resemble 
their namesakes in Gilgit and India and elsewhere. There 
is no reason to doubt that they brought their traditional 
status with them, for the Burusho are not people who re- 
gard music or crafts as things which it is derogatory to 
practise. 

Any ordinary Burushin with the requisite enterprise and 
ability will better himself by learning and exercising a 
traditional craft such as carpentry, wood-turning, weaving, 
bootmaking and finer metal work, or by taking advantage 
of any technique he has acquired abroad, the higher car- 
pentry, masonry, tailoring and even laundry-work. The 
Mir’s rest-houses at Baltit, and the new Maulai Jamaat 
Khanas there and at Aliabad are technically-admirable 
buildings of cut stone. Music is cultivated by amateurs and 
enthusiasts on all available forms of musical instrument. 
The drums and pipes of the professional Doma are not 
taboo. 

It is apparently not the occupations of the Bericho that 
are felt to be inferior, but their personnel. They themselves 
are certainly not regarded as being on a social equality 

*) Vide J. Biddulph, „ Tribes of the Hindu Koosh,” pp. 46-7. 



with the Burusho. They have an allotment of Rajaki 
(labour in the interests of the community and services to 
the Mir), which is peculiar to themselves. They do plas- 
tering and sanitary work and collect fuel for the Mir and in 
Aliabad they appeared to perform miscellaneous services for 
the household of his morganatic wife. 

As far as I know the Doma accept their position as na- 
tural and find it satisfactory. I saw no signs of contempt 
for them on the part of the Burusho, who did not appear 
to be exalted by any sense of their own superiority. Self- 
consciousness was not evident on either side. 

So far as there is discrimination against the Bericho in 
the ordinary affairs of life it is said to be declining. The 
Burusho will now eat food cooked by them, which formerly 
they would not do, and I have no doubt that they will 
feed in their company. J.Kh. says that the Burusho and 
Shen will intermarry with them, but that the Wakhis 
will not. In the case of the Burusho I do not think that in- 
termarriage can be usual. I do not remember ever hearing, 
of such an alliance nor did any occur in the pedigrees which 
I recorded. I understand that when a Burusho father is 
annoyed with this daughter he may declare his intention of 
marrying her off to a Berits, by way of a threat which he 
has no real intention of carrying out. There is, however, 
nowadays some difficulty in finding husbands for daughters 
when they reach marriageable age, so perhaps what was 
originally looked upon as a sort of bad joke may sometimes 
prove to be an unfortunate necessity. 

Like all the inhabitants of the country the Doma sup- 
port themselves primarily by agriculture. The community 
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could not afford to maintain one section, whatever their 
services or gifts, who did not in the main produce their 
own food supply. So the Doma musicians and blacksmiths, 
like the Burusho carpenters and weavers, begin by being 
cultivators of the soil, but for their public services they 
receive some remuneration from the community. 

They specialise in their various arts and crafts. Musicians 
and blacksmiths do not interchange or duplicate their ac- 
tivities. Each musician even sticks to his own instrument : 
the big drum, the kettledrums or the pipe. There are two 
principal kinds of pipe: the “surenai”, or reed-pipe, for 
ordinary occasions, and the “beshili”, Burushaski “gabi”, 
used for special festival occasions. There is also a smaller, 
reedless pipe, the “tiitek”, affected by amateurs. The 
minimum band-unit consists of one big-drummer, one 
kettle-drummer and one piper. 

Music plays an important part in Hunza life. Alone, or 
as an accompaniment to dancing, it is an essential feature 
of all public festivals and ceremonies. It stimulates both 
players and horses at polo matches and helps the sooth- 
saying bitan to attain a state of ecstasy and inspiration. 

Hunza music demands a great expenditure of physical 
energy on the part of the performers, and the Doma do not 
spare themselves. Drummers and pipers always seem to put 
their whole souls into the job, and to be striving by their 
own vigour to inspire the dancers or players to a maximum 
effort. On a really hot day this means a gruelling exertion 
which, it seemed to me, could only be kept up by an en- 
thusiasm almost as real as it looked. For the right to com- 
mand such exertion and enthusiasm, the public pays. Ac- 


cording to J.Kh. each Hunza household contributes annually 
for the benefit of its musicians six pounds weight of grain. 

The blacksmiths work only in iron. They make miscel- 
laneous implements, such as blades of the small grubber 
(the chumar but), the curved spikes of small picks (gtli), fire- 
irons, shears, tweezers, knives, pins and sockets for mill- 
stones, and probably (but I am not sure) adze- and axe- 
heads. Periodically in winter they tour round the villages 
and sharpen or repair these and other tools and instruments 
for the Burusho cultivators. 

At any group of houses where his services are required, 
the blacksmith sets up his forge : a small charcoal fire on the 
ground enclosed on three sides by large stones, another 
big stone for anvil, and a pair of goatskin bellows. These 
last are operated by any interested third party, for blowing 
does not require an expert. The forge once set going, the 
blacksmith squats on the ground and falls to work heating 
and reforging axe-heads etc. and restoring their edge with 
a file, and so on. The work, though rough and ready, re- 
quires some skill, but it does not demand the same expen- 
diture of spiritual force as the production of music. How 
the blacksmith is remunerated I do not know. 

“Arts” and “crafts” seem to make about equal demands 
on the Dom community. Of the 40 households in Berishal, 
18 are musicians and 22 blacksmiths, but Aliabad has only 
musicians and the 2 house holds at Hindi are also musicians. 

Besides music and working in iron the Doma have other 
accomplishments of lesser importance. They make glue, 
and carve out stone cooking-pots, and construct composite 
bows and wooden combs But the Burusho now also make 


cooking-pots for themselves and some of them can also 
make bows. Bows, however, are seldom wanted; they are 
a mere survival, used only on festival occasions for shooting 
at marks from horseback; and the bow has a long life. 

Whatever form of religion their ancestors may have af- 
fected, the Doma of Hunza are now, like the Burusho, 
Maulai Muslims. In Nagar they are probably Shia's, as 
the Nagar Burusho are. 

They are said to have the same range of personal names 
as the Burusho, most of which are common to other Mus- 
lim communities. No information is available about their 
habits and customs, but it is said that they originally had 
no regularised practice of divorce, and paid no taxes. The 
term beriski talaq, “Dorn’s divorce,” is now applied by the 
Burusho to the divorcing of a wife for misconduct, but 
whether the implication is just is another matter. 

When we come to speak of their language, the first point 
to deal with is perhaps the names applied to the people 
and their speech. They call themselves: 

Sg. Do'm PL Do T ma 

and their language: 

Duma’ki ba's Dom language 
or Domegs ba T s the language of the Do’ma 

The Burusho on the other hand call them: 

Sg. B'e-rits PI. B'e’rico 

and their language: 

B'erisAski (ba’s) 

Be-rico is of course the name by which they are generally 
known in the country. 


In H unz a the Doma men are bilingual. While they have 
preserved the use of their own language in their homes, 
those living amongst the Burusho also talk Burushaski, 
and those settled in Hindi communicate with the local 
Shen population in Shina. 

In Nagar they also speak Dumaki, and doubtless also 
Burushaski or Shina as a second language. 

Huko, of Aliabad, my informant and the only Dom with 
whom I have conversed, seemed to have a perfect com- 
mand of Burushaski, and I had frequently seen the Baltit 
and Aliabad bandsmen in public without realising that 
Burushaski was not their mother-tongue and their only 
form of speech. The Doma women, on the other hand, are 
said to be unable to speak Burushaski. Whether this state- 
ment applies everywhere I do not know. 

It is easily to be understood that the women of the iso- 
lated and probably self-contained community at Berishal, 
who have presumably few contacts with Burusho women, 
should fail to pick up the difficult Burushaski language, but 
the scattered households established in Burusho villages 
are probably living at much closer quarters with their 
neighbours and so necessarily on more intimate terms 
with them, and if this is so it is probable that the women 
acquire something of the language. 

However that may be, the segregation of the main body 
of the Hunza Doma in Berishal has probably been a prin- 
cipal factor in the preservation of their language and as 
long as it continues the language may be expected to sur- 
vive. 



The Dumaki material presented in the present work was 
collected at the end of my visit to Hunza in 1934 — 5. 

I was not at first aware of the existence of the language 
and when I did hear of it I was too much occupied with 
other matters to spend time on investigating it. Only at 
the very end of our time, when we were packing and on the 
very point of pulling up our stakes, I determined to make 
an effort to record at least a few words of Dumaki. Ac- 
cordingly I got hold of Huko, son of Mast Ah, sursnaichi, 
one of our local Aliabad musicians, and during the five 
days from 27th to 31st August 1935 I worked with him 
for an hour or two a day. 

Conditions were not ideal for rapid work. My require- 
ments were quite novel to Huko, he was unable to give any 
help in phonetic diagnostics and our only common medium 
was Burushaski. Huko was, however, highly intelligent and 
most willing, and I did my best. 

I started to work on a list of common words which I 
had used when trying to collect comparative material in 
some Shina dialects. I then set out to secure the commoner 
pronominal forms and to get an outline of the conjugation 
of one or two transitive and intransitive verbs and the 
principal parts of a few other verbs, and finally I recorded 
a very summary “text”, which was all that Huko, with 
some warning, was able to produce. Given time and 
practice, I have no doubt that he could have furnished 
something more satisfying, but with the last word of the 
text our final seance ended. 

The original selection of words was not very satisfactory 
and was little improved by the addition of some specialist 



terms relating to musical instruments and weaving appa- 
ratus, which I was trying to obtain in Burushaski. At 
first I omitted to find out the gender and plural forms of 
nouns, and I failed to record the full declension of a single 
noun. 

The material, with its deficiencies, its half hints, its 
obscurities and uncertainties, I have now found in the last 
degree exasperating; but when I return to my original 
notes, their appearance reminds me that I was working 
against time, and that reflection, comparison and the 
extraction of explanations were out of the question. It is 
always easy after the event to imagine that one might 
have done better, but in life we never do come up to our 
hypothetical form, whether the game is tennis, billiards or 
linguistic research. 

To Phonetics, as involved in the discrimination of cere- 
brals and non-cerebrals, aspirates and non-aspirates, I 
made no pretence of attending. For me it would have been 
sheer waste of time. In these matters I have assumed the 
probability that Dumaki is in general agreement with Bu- 
rushaski and Shina. Accordingly where any word of which 
the spelling is known to me with some certainty in Bu- 
rushaski or Shina, occurs also in Dumaki, I have as a rule 
represented it in the same way. 

Where there is no outside guidance to fall back on, forms 
must be regarded as quite uncertain as far as cerebrals and 
aspirates are concerned. For example the verb “to be”: 
whether the 3rd sg. Pres, is ca or cha I do not know, though 
I have adopted cha. I do not think the c is cerebral. The 
word for “mouth” I wrote originally as kAsa and later as 
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khAsa, but the second thought may be no better than the 
first. 

In the Vocabulary, when a word has been recorded by 
me in one of the neighbouring languages, Sh., Bu., Khowar 
or Wakhi I have noted the fact, and have quoted the form 
when it differs materially from that found in Dumaki. 
Where a word derives apparently from the side of India I 
have referred to Hindustani or Panjabi. Except in a few 
cases I have abstained from quoting earlier Sanskrit cog- 
nates, even when I know them. Of a large number of these 
Indo- Aryan words, cognate forms in other Indian languages 
can be found in Turner’s Nepali Dictionary. This is facili- 
tated by the admirable Index, which contains all words 
quoted in the body of the work, arranged according to 
languages. 

It remains to be said that my original material has been 
slightly supplemented. When after my return to England I 
had worked it out and found out its more obvious defi- 
ciencies, it occurred to me that I might be able to obtain 
supplementary information from my friend, Subadar 
Gushpur Jamal Khan, the eldest grandson and heir pre- 
sumptive of the then Mir of Hunza, Sir Muhammad Nazim 
Khan, K.C.I.E., I accordingly sent him a questionnaire, 
to which he took great trouble to supply the answers. 
These he wrote extremely legibly in Roman script. He tells 
me that they are the result of catechising five Bericho in 
the presence of the Mir and with his assistance. Of course 
he did not himself know the language, and he had no ex- 
perience in eliciting grammatical facts or in making con- 
sistent phonetic transcriptions. Naturally therefore his 
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records present problems, especially in the field of phone- 
tics. To these I refer elsewhere (v. § 27). 

Despite this, his material has proved of great service both 
in corroborating my own records and in supplementing 
them ; and it will be seen that I have utilised it fully in the 
following pages. Encouraged by his goodwill and success 
in this first experiment, I sent him two more comprehensive 
questionnaires, together with a scheme of notation intended 
to provide a common phonetic currency, in the hope that I 
should reap a great harvest. That hope was deferred for 
unfortunately Jamal Khan was at first away from home on 
official business and after his return he was ill. 

In writing after many months to inform me of this he 
said that he now proposed to start on the work at once. 
My last hopes were, however, finally extinguished a fort- 
night later when he wrote and returned the questionnaires 
untouched, saying that he had again been ill and was now 
actually on the road down to Kashmir to seek medical 
treatment. 

So the expenditure of much time and some labour has 
achieved only delay. I hope that no psychologist will sug- 
gest that questionnaire-phobia was a main cause of Jamal 
Khan’s temporary breakdown. 

The Language 

I have already said something about the linguistic en- 
vironment of Dumaki and have mentioned the tradition 
that the Doma arrived in Hunza Nagar from Baltistan, 
to which country they had come at an earlier date from 
Kashmir. 
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At the present day Dumaki is in vital contact only with 
Burushaski. It is true that it has local contacts with Shina 
and Wakhi, but they are on a very small scale and are not 
likely to have had any sensible influence on the central 
body of Dumaki. 

It is obvious that Dumaki is an Indo- Aryan language and 
so quite unrelated to Burushaski and Balti Tibetan, and 
not near of kin to Iranian Wakhi. Closer examination shows 
that it does not belong to the Dard group of which Shina 
is a member, and that it has little in common with the re- 
moter and more independent Khowar. 

When we examine the Dumaki vocabulary, however, we 
find that it contains large Burushaski and Shina elements, 
which must be due to contact, and not to common inheritance. 

The Dumaki vocabulary here given comprises about 611 
words, of which, on a rough reckoning, about 143 have been 
borrowed from Burushaski, and 140, more or less, have been, 
or may have been, taken over from Shina. Of the remaining 
words about 44 are borrowings from outside languages, mostly 
Arabic and Persian which have not been acquired direct. 

In view of the tradition that the Doma came from Bal- 
tistan, it is curious that there are only two or three words 
which appear to derive from Balti Tibetan, viz. 
berpa poplar, payo salt, and possibly SAmba thought, 
which last is found, however, both in Burushaski and Shina. 
Wakhi does not appear to be represented in the language 
as spoken in Central Hunza. 

On the above reckoning, which makes no claim to be 
exact, we are left with approximately 284 words which 
may be authentic Dumaki, or what was Dumaki when the 
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language entered its present environment, for before that 
point it must almost certainly have borrowed from various 
unknown sources. 

Many of these words, however, are the common property 
of a wide range of Indo-Aryan languages in India, e.g. 

pami water, kada black, 
and point to no particular place of origin. 

To determine what is the essential core of Dumaki, and 
to trace its affinities and assign it to its proper place 
in the linguistic chart, is a task for experts, if indeed the 
scanty material available is sufficient for their needs. 

The name and occupations of the Doma and the fact 
that they must have wandered extensively in order to 
reach their present home, leave little room to doubt that 
they are to be associated with the communities known as 
Dorns in northern India. 

This word dom, representing Skr. domba-, is also iden- 
tified with various names by which the Western Gypsies 
describe themselves (in Palestinian Gypsy dom, Armenian 
Gypsy lom, European Gypsy rom), and this naturally sug- 
gests the possibility that Dumaki may be related to the 
language of the Gypsies of Western Asia and Europe. 

A superficial comparison reveals some similarities in 
vocabulary, but most of these are indecisive. Professor 
R. L. Turner tells me that of those which I have noted the 
following are of some interest: 


AkO’U 

walnut 

lo r ya 

red 

bAbau 

apple 

pursum 

flea 

jo'i 

woman 

silda 

cold 

lima 

snot 

ta 

and 
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Similarities, also of an inconclusive nature, can be found 
in the vocabularies of Dumaki and other scattered groups 
of Indo-Aryan languages, such as the minor relatives of 
Kashmiri (Poguli, Rambani etc.), the languages of the 
Indus, Swat and Pan] kora Kohistans (Garwi, Torwali, 
etc.), Palula (discovered by G. Morgenstierne in S. E. 
Chitral), Gujuri and Western Pahari, and so on. 

To solve the problems presented by Dumaki, it will 
probably be found that not only the services of a competent 
Indo-Aryan philologist will be required, but a much larger 
body of material. 

From what is here provided a general idea of the mor- 
phology and syntax of the language can perhaps be de- 
duced, but 600 words afford a quite insufficient basis for 
determining the proportion and nature of the contributions 
to the vocabulary from various sources, and for etymological 
purposes a much more exact phonetic record is necessary. 

I can.only erect a sign-post and tender a prospectus, and 
prospectuses are notoriously apt to mislead, both by what 
they state, and by what they omit to state. 

It is to be hoped that some qualified person will find op- 
portunity to make a full and accurate record of the language 
in all its aspects, while that is still possible. Dumaki may 
not survive into the indefinite future. 



PHONOLOGY 


1 . Dumaki (duma’ki) seems to display much the same 
range of sounds as Shina and Burushaski. 

It undoubtedly possesses cerebrals. Of aspirates I cannot 
speak with assurance, as I cannot myself distinguish them 
with certainty in these languages. My informant had 
also not arrived at consciousness on the subject, and I 
had no time to discuss it with him, or to struggle with 
the problem myself. All the probabilities are, however, 
that Dumaki has the same cerebrals and aspirates as 
Shina and in the main as Burushaski. Accordingly, where 
a Dumaki word is approximately identical with, or is 
evidently closely related to, a Shina or Burushaski word, 
I have spelt it with cerebrals and aspirates if it is known 
to have such in these other languages, however I may 
have originally recorded it. 

2. The scheme of sounds in Dumaki may be taken 
to be somewhat as follows: 

Vowels 

a a, 9 se 8 e i i ouu (m) aei aei au oi 

The vowels are variable in length. 

Consonants 

k q (kh) x g Y D 
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t 

(th) 

d 

n 

t 

(th) 

d 

(?) 

p. pf 

(ph) 

b f 

m 

V 

c 

(») 

j 

P 

V 

c 

m 

J (1) 


ts 

(ts.h) 




r 

(T-) 

l (i) 

w 


y 

(y) 

s z 



3. Notes on the Consonants 

x and y, as in Shina, probably occur only in borrowed 
words: tAxt-AS was also recorded as tAkt-AS 
Y sometimes takes the place of Bu. y e.g. 

bAyxsm, SAMV y 

The aspirates kh, th, th, ch, 6h and ts.h are all, as 
far as I am concerned, hypothetical, 
r was recorded only as a variant of medial -d- e.g. 
bAdo, bAri big; be,' da, gen. be're.i , sheep. 

I thought I heard the curious Bu. sound y in a few 
words, which, strangely enough are not Bu. words: 
cry pine-tree fisycrs I shall fall 

di.o'ya. grandson ? koroy dig thou ! 

There seemed to be some fluidity in the Nasals, as I 
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found myself at different times recording the same word 
with, n, g, and ji, e.g. 

anina to bring am a'ji 

gAgina to tie gAjiina gAnirn 

thin there thrji thig 

There is occasional nasalisation of vowels as in the 1st 
pi. cho" we are, ho’ we became, but in other verbs 
the 1st pi. ending has been recorded as an unnasalised 
vowel + m, e.g. a’m we shall come, huyo’m we became. 

There is vowel nasalisation in the numerals, e.g. 
sow’gei 16, SAtad 17, 

but these are the ordinary Shina forms and have probably 
been adopted from that language. 

Tones 

4. I marked a high tone in the final vowel of certain 
verbal forms, notably in the final -a of the Infinitive, 
and sometimes in that of the Imperative plural, and the 
-i of the Past Participle Active. Sometimes also in the 
final -a of a masc. sg. Adjective. 


MORPHOLOGY 

NOUNS 

5. Nouns in Dumaki are either masculine or feminine 
and are infected for number and case. 

There are two numbers, Singular and Plural, and the 
nominative plural is marked by special endings. 

There are case-endings denoting the Genitive, Dative, 
Ablative and Locative. A Transitive Nominative seems 
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to be distinguished in certain circumstances, and there 
is a further case-ending marking what is in essence a 
General oblique, but is also specially associated with the 
Locative denoting “on”. 

The Nominative Singular of nouns may end in any 
simple consonant (including c and ts), or in one of the 
vowels -a, -i, -o. 

I am not able in all cases to say whether the simple 
form of a noun ends in a consonant or in -a, as some 
nouns have been recorded only with a suffix -Ak, -Aka 
denoting singleness. 

The majority of nouns ending in a consonant are mascu- 
line, and of those ending in -i are feminine. 

In a number of words, most of which are feminine, -a 
seems to be a special Dumaki addition. E.g.: 

pAna, pAma, suda 

Its extrinsic nature is clear in borrowed words such as: 
chi’sa, dena, sApika 

Number 

6. The principal plural endings are: 

-a, s-, -g, -ig, -iga, -og and -ug. 

The following have been recorded only with words 
denoting relatives: 

masc. -a*ra, -a r re; fern. -Mg; mf. -tsara. 

-a 

7. This is the normal plural suffix of nouns ending in 
a consonant. These nouns appear to be almost all mascu- 
line. 



Examples: 


PI. 

mAn'is 

man 

man'isa 

bAskAret 

wether 

bAskAreta 

bi'k 

willow 

bi’ka 

ce-c 

f%eld 

ce’ca 

gAndAl 

small rafter 

gAndAla 

gui.a's 

infant 

gra.a-sa 

pursum 

and many others. 
Also 

flea 

pursuma 

SAm 

hole in flute 

SAma 

sine 

roof-beam 

sinca 

tut'sk 

musical pipe 

tuteka 

yudgis 

case of pipe 

yu’lgisa 

which were all recorded as feminine. 


8. i. In words 

which end in -o’- 

and -o- -f a conso- 

nant these vowels change to -a T - and 

-A-, -o- respectively 

when the plural suffix -a is added. 


Examples : 


pi. 

Ako'y 

walnut 

Aka'ya 

biromc 

mulberry 

biramea 

bit'or 

husband 

bita-ra 

dom 

ox 

dama 

haro'c 

pitchfork 

haramca 

sil'o’k 

story 

sila'ga 

tigom 

egg 

tigama 

ts.hindo’r 

bull 

ts.hinda*ra 

bos 

ploughshare 

bAsa 

bot 

stone 

bAta 


don 

tooth 

dAna 

dor 

door 

dara 

gor 

house 

gora 

hos 

plough 

hAsa 

hot 

bone 

hAda 

kon 

ear 

kAna 

ser'on 

roof 

sar'Ana 

y'Atol 

oorial 

yAtAla 

ii. There are, however, a few words in which o*, o 
does not change to a', a: 

ko't 

wood 

ko v ta 

ko’t 

fort 

ko'ta 

tom 

tree 

toma 

iii. A few cases have been recorded in which the plural 

suffix -a is added to a word ending 

in a vowel: 

ipo m. 

dovetail 

ipo'wa 

birAyo m. 

foal 

birAyo.a 

ciy m. 

pine-tree 

ciya 

(This word seemed to me to have a final y, but in Shina 
it is simply cr). 

kAtu m. 

clothes 

kAtu.a 

kam m. 

pigeon 

kauwa, ka.u’wa 

kir'o'i f. 

shoulder-basket 

kir'aeya 

piriyiri m. 

flange of part of 
mouthpiece of reed 

pipe 

piriyiri.a. 

surn'aei f. 

reed-pipe 

surn'^i.a 

surnaeici m. 
iv. The suffix 

piper 

-a replaces -o in : 

surnaeici.a 

po m. 

foot 

pa 
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Sun'o m. 


dog 


sun 'a 


9. This ending replaces a final -a or -o of the singular. 
As far as is known, all the nouns concerned are masculine. 


bAk'ra 

goat 

bAk'ire 

barpa 

poplar 

barps 

di.o r ya 

grandson 

di.o Y ye 

go’w'a 

horse 

go T we 

kaula 

liver 

kauls 

mAqula 

pulley-wheel 

mAqule 

mu’sa 

rat 

morse 

SASura 

father-in-law 

SASure 

oseeyo 

hare 

usseiye 

bACO’to 

calf 

bAcode 

chumo 

fish 

chums 

j'oto 

hoy 

j'ots 

pado 

young of animal 

pads 

pfadtso 

hug 

pfadtss 

paei.ado 

herdsman 

paei.ads 

pfreo 

mosquito 

pfi’cs 

sa.'u T o 

sister’s son 

sa.'ms 

tamo 

star 

tarns 


In Shina -e is the normal plural ending of masculine 
nouns which in the singular end in -o, e.g. 'Aspo, pi. 'Asps, 
horse. It also sometimes replaces a final -a (and -i and -u) 
of the singular, e.g. mus'a*, pi. mus'e* man. 

All the Dumaki nouns in -o given above, except hAco-to 
and pfa-ltso, are found in Shina. 
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"9 

10. This is added to feminine nouns ending in -i. 


Asasi 

apricot 

Asaeig 

bAbad 

apple 

bAbaug 

besili 

musical pipe 

besilig 

bitAli 

shelf 

bitalig 

cili 

juniper 

cilig 

daro’ti 

part of doorframe 

dorodig 

gaei 

cow 

gseig 

hAn'i 

kernel 

hAn'ig 

jo.i 

woman 

jo.ig 

medi 

wife 

me’hg 

piti'si 

cat 

pitrsig 


This and the following nasal endings have no parallel 


in Shina. Further afield we have such forms as: 


Gujuri bAkri 

f. 

goat 

pi. bAkri 

trimt 

f. 

woman 

trimte 

Kangri baihn 

f. 

sister 

baihnig 

ga 

f. 

cow 

ga.ig 


and in Hindustani mez f. table pi. meze. 

It seems highly improbable that Dumaki should have 
borrowed from Burushaski the -g that is characteristic 
of its y pi. endings, or from Balti Tibetan its pi. -g. 

-ig 

1 1 . This suffix is added to a few feminine nouns ending 
in a consonant, and replaces final -a in a few other feminine 
nouns. Those on record are: 

PI. 

a) A6h (or Achi?) eye Achig 
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Ak 

fire 

Ag‘ig 

bar 

nullah 

barip 

bar 

nullah 

harip 

lax 

fox 

laxip 

pfAtox (or pfAtoxi 

?) dried apricots 

pfAtoxip 

b ) aguda 

finger 

agudip 

bara 

pond 

barip 

cila 

fireplace 

cilip 

I also recorded it in: 



sina (or sin?) 

river 

sinip 


which I recorded with a masculine form of the verb “to 
be”; but the Shina sin is feminine. 

-P a 

12. This has been recorded as added to a final -i in 
twelve nouns, of which seven are feminine, two masculine 
and three uncertain: 


esAki 

f. 

sling 

esAkipa 

cumi 

f. 

firewood 

cumipa 

godi 

f. 

kind of bread 

godipa 

hari'oi 

m. 

saw 

hari’eipa 

kirk'Ali 

m. 

lizard 

kirkAlipa 

kunseli 

f. 

stick 

kunselipa 

x'AmAli 

f. 

kind of bread 

XAmAlipa 

mAmusi 

f. 

lamb 

mAtnusipa 

(pfmpi?) 


moustache 

(cp. Shina pfupa f.) 

pfu'pipa 

til'i 


spleen 

(cp. H. tilli f.) 

tilipa 

tomi 

f. 

lower part of bra- 

tomipa 


cing of kettledrum 

to’ri peg (in drum) to’riga 

There are a few instances of its being added to nouns 
with a final -a: 

tAyO'ba mud tAyo’ba’ga(P) 

ya f. heart, kidney ya’ga 

ya mf. bear ya’ga 

(The pi. of tAyo-ba has only been recorded in tAyoba’ge chs 

-og, -rrg 

13. -og has been recorded as replacing final -a in 
thirteen nouns, and as added to a final consonant in three. 

-ug, probably only a variant of -og, replaces final -a 
in two nouns and is added to a final consonant in one. 


a) bAsta 

m. 

upper board of 

bAstog 

be’da 

f. 

comb of loom 
sheep 

be’dog 

chi’sa 

m. 

mountain 

chi’sog 

dAn'u’a 

m. 

bow 

dAnu.'og 

dena 

f. 

year 

d'snog 

gi.a 

f. 

song 

gi-og 

jAta 

f. 

goat’s hair 

JAtog 

khAsa 

f. 

mouth 

khASog 

ku’da 

m. 

wall 

kudog 

parpi’ta 

f. 

yoke-tie 

parpi’tog 

SAdApa 

f. 

disc on mouth- 

SAdApog 

SAp'ika, 

SAp'ik 

m. 

piece of reed-pipe 

bread 

SApikog 

sauka 

f. 

loop 

saukog 



b) 

chaT 

m. 

cliff 

chaTog 


mart 

f. 

earth cliff 

martog 


SAIXlSy 

m. 

yoke-pin 

SAmsyog 

c) 

COT 

m. 

earth 

caTug • 


pAixia 

f. 

wool 

pAmug 


pAna 

f. 

road 

PA11IJ1J 


-ana, -a’rs 

14. These have been recorded in: 

(bAba) m. father pi. ana 

birseya m. brother birana 

jAj's f. woman’ s sister-in- 

law jAjane 

pfi’pi f. father’s sister pfrpi.ane 

ssr'i m. man’s brother-in- 

law serane 

and with variations in the first vowel: 

jAma’Sa m. son-in-law jAmACAre 

(manao) m. mother’s brother maudur'e 

Cp. kwane the plural of kok? who} V. § 66. 

The plural ending in Shina of most words denoting 
relatives is -a 7 re, -ia're 1 ), and all the forms given above, 
except pi.a'ra and bira^ra, are found in Shina. The final 
-e (instead of the -a of the two exceptions) perhaps indi- 
cates that they are direct borrowings from that language. 

ma 7 mo, maudur'e corresponds to Gilgiti Shipa ma r ma || 
mod, pi. modi, mod l a 7 re, Kuhi Shinia maula're. 

l ) This ending is referred to by J. Bloch in “LTndo-Aryen”, 1934, pp. 
170 — l. 
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-irig, -rig. 

15. This is the feminine equivalent of -arra and has 
been recorded in: 


bamti 

f. 

daughter-in-law 

bamtirig 

be’in 

f. 

sister 

b'endirig 

di T a 

f. 

daughter 

di’rig 

(rriAma) 

f. 

mother 

menig 

sauwi 

f. 

sister’s daughter 

sauyir'ig 

sus 

f. 

mother-in-law 

Susir'ig 

-tssra. 

1 6. This 

occurs 

in: 


da’do 

m. 

grandfather 

da-dotsara 

nAna 

f. 

grandmother 

nAnatsara 


This ending is almost identical with the Bu. -tsno, 
which is found with the two words given above and also 
with a number of genuine Bu. words. 

Anomalous Plurals. 

17. The following anomalous plurals may be noted: 


bAn 


joint 

bAnuye 

haro’c 

m. 

pitchfork 

haramca 

pu’6 

m. 

son 

ps’ 

sara 


ibex 

saui 

ziga 

m. 

falling stone 

| are the same for 

jauwa 

m. 

sinew 

) sg. and pi. 

mo’ 


month ^ 

also remains con- 

stant, at any 

rate with numerals, e.g. 



ek mo' one month; dun mo’ two months. 


pmi? is Shina, and the form pe r is used in several dialects 
(Chilasi, Astori, Gurezi) for the plural. 
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i? 


sara is used in Shina for “game animals” (including ibex, 
markhor and oorial). It serves as both singular and 
plural. 


THE SUFFIX OF SINGLENESS 
[m. -ek, f. -Aka]. 

18. Like Shina, Dumaki employs what is apparently 
the numeral “one” as a suffix with nouns to denote a single 
specimen, an individual. In many cases it is equivalent 
to the English Indefinite Article. In both languages it 
is also attached to certain Pronouns, and in certain cir- 
cumstances to Adjectives. 

In Shina this suffix is uniformly -ek, -Ak. In Dumaki 
it is -ek with masculine nouns, but -Aka with feminine 
nouns. 

Where the noun ends in a vowel, that vowel usually 
absorbs or dominates the vowel of the suffix. 

An internal -o- in the noun remains unaffected in the 
presence of this suffix, and does not change to -a- as 
when plural or case suffixes are added. 

No instance has been recorded in Dumaki in which the 
suffix of singleness is added to a word in the plural. This 
may be accidental, as in Shina -sk is frequently attached 
to plurals to convey the idea of a group or multiple unity. 
The same is true of Burushaski, which employs a similar 
technique, but has different suffixes for the singular and 
plural, viz. -An, which seems to be referable to the numeral 
hAn one, for the sg., and -ik for the plural. 

In all three languages the ordinary numeral “one” 
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is commonly placed in front of a noun carrying the suffix 
of singleness, the numeral and the suffix reinforcing each 
other; but either the numeral or the suffix may be used 
alone. 

Nearly 30 examples of the masculine suffix, and nearly 
20 of the feminine, have been recorded. The following are 
typical specimens, (cha is the masc., and chi the feminine 
form of the 3rd pers. sing, of the Present tense of the 
Verb “to be”). 

19. Masculine Nouns 
a) Final Consonant 



dom 

ox 

domek cha there is an ox 


mAnrs 

man 

mAni'sek cha 


hAldin 

he-goat 

ek hAlkdinAk cha 

6) 

tigom 
-a, -a 

egg 

tigomek cha 


pa r ds'a 

king 

ek pa’dsa.ek cha'ka 


SAlda 

command 

sAlda-k 


bsrpa 

foplar 

barpa’k cha 


krrma 

snake 

ki'rmAk 

c ) 

bAkira( ?) 

-0 

goat 

bAkirak cha 


birAyo 

foal 

birAyo.ek cha 


pfieo 

mosquito 

pfieok cha 


chumo 

fish 

chumirk 

4 

pado 

-u 

young of 

animal 

paduk 


dem 

demon 

dem.ek 



e) -a'o, -cru 

kAna Y o(?) counsel kAna’wek 

ka’u, ka.u T pigeon kauwek, ka.truk 

20. Feminine Nouns 

a) Final Consonant 

bar nullah barAka chi there is a nullah 

mart earth-cliff martAka chi 

b) -a 

be'da sheep eka be'dAka chi 

pAna road pAnAka chi 

c) -i 

cadi she-goat eka cadika chi 

medi wife me’lika 

hAni kernel eka hAndka chi 

pitisd cat eka pitrsika chi 

. gaei cow eka gaei.eka 

jai, joi woman eka joi.Aka (J. Kh.) 

d) There are a few anomalies which are probably due 
to errors in hearing and recording. 

bAco'to calf bAcoda'k 

la T £ fox ek la’ceka chi 

sina river eka sinAka cha 

mAnis q3rqa-muts-Aka( ?) cha it is a cock 
jod qsrqa’mirts-ika chi it is a hen 

Both la'c and sina have fern. pi. forms, and sin is f. 
in Shina, so we ought probably to have: 

eka lax Aka chi 
eka sinaka chi 
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21. As in Shina and Burushaski, case suffixes are 
added after the suffix of singleness: 

bAnda -person bAnda’k-isu to a person 

com skin comsk-isu (in) to a skin 

Case 

22. Case relationships are indicated by suffixes supple- 
mented by postpositions. 

No complete declension of any single type of noun was 
obtained. 

For the singular I have the principal case-forms of 
gor house 

and these are supplemented by a considerable number 
of case-forms of other nouns scattered throughout my 
material. 

Of the plural, however, very few forms have been 
recorded, except those of the nominative, already referred 
to in the section dealing with Number. In fact they are 
limited to two Transitive Nominatives, four Genitives 
and one Locative 2. 

It is true that the principal cases of the Personal Pro- 
nouns were ascertained and that the inflections of these 
in the singular appear to be identical with those recorded 
of the nouns, but it would not be safe to assume a similar- 
ly exact correspondence in the plural. 

As explained in the Introduction, I endeavoured to 
supplement my material by questionnaires addressed to 
my friend, Gushpur Jamal Khan. In this case I tried to 
obtain through him full declensions of the nouns: 
gor, mAnis, jou, and pAna. 


Jamal Khan did his best, but the results are not all 
that could be desired, for a variety of reasons, including 
the difficulties of the phonetic rendering, without any 
recognised system, of a quite unknown language, and 
uncertainty in equating cases in different languages. I 
deal separately with J. Kh.’s forms, so far as they supple- 
ment my own and appear to be reasonably accurate, in 
§§ 27-29. 


23. The forms recorded of gor, house are as follows : 


Sg. 

PL 

Nom. 

gor 

g'or-a 

Trs. Nom. 

— 

— 

Acc. 

gor 

— 

Gen. 

g'a-rei 

— 

Dat. 

g'ar-Asu, gar-'ASu 

— 

Abl. 

gar-Asmo 

— 

Loc. 1. 

Gen. Obi. 1 

g'ar-sna 

— 

Loc. 2. J 

g'ar-AS 

— — 


The change of -o'-, -o- in the base of a noun to -a*-, 
-a-, when case-suffixes are added to it, appears to be 
the rule, just as when plural suffixes are added (cp § 8.i.). 

24. The case-endings deducible from my own material 
are: 

Sg. PL 

Nom. conson., -o, -a, -i -a, -g, etc. v. §§ 5 

& 6 . 
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-An -e, — 

same as Nom., same as Nom. 

(-AS?) 

-e, (-ei, -aei), -i -ege, -ge 

-asu, -isu — 

-Asmo, (-0) — 

1. -Ana, -ena, -ina, — 

2. -emi, -egi 

1 . -Ano — 

2. -ego 

Superpositive 

Instr. 

It will be seen later that the Ablative is frequently ren- 
dered by a postposition po, itself the Abl. of a form pa 
meaning beside, with, “apud”. 

25. The following are case-forms of other nouns which 
have been recorded. Where a suffix is added to the Nom. Sg. 
form of the noun, that form is given followed by a hyphen 
and the suffix; where a suffix is added to a modified base, 
the Nom. Sg. is given in brackets. 

Case forms of the Singular 
Trs. Nom. Dyu SAfi’d-An, pa'dsa-n, kuyox-An, ssei-n 
Acc. (All the same as the Nom.) Ak, bi^sa, bo(r)t, 

dor, gor, gowa, kita'b, krom, me-lika, pa'dsa, 
pinom, SAnduqa, tAmAsa, and others. 


Trs. Nom. 
Acc. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Loc. 1 

Inessive 1 
Illative J 

Ablative 

Gen. Obi. 

Loc. 2 
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(Questionable, S. Bamo'-s, jod-s, v. § 33.4.) 

Gen. (achi (?), aeh J. Kh.), ach'i- (in compounds and 

perhaps not a genitive); (Assei) Asaeye; (bam.a) 
bauwi; (be’ da) beared, be' den; bedn-i; bi’k-e; 
(biraeya) biro’ye, biro'ya; (bidsa) bidsaei; (bi- 
to'r) bita'rs; (cadi) cadi; da’mAl-ei; darca-s; 
(do T n) da'nei; hAli’z'a-e, hAl'i’M; hAt-ei; ja- 
kun-e; krrts-a; lomin'a-i; mama-e; (medi) 
medi; (nok) nAksei; (pi’ni) pi’ni; (piti’si) 
piti'si; (po) pax; surned-ya; (sa'ka) sa-kei; 
(sun'o) Suna'yi, sunsei; ya'-s. 

birceya presents an unexpected inversion of 
the usual o -> a rule. 

It will be noted that the majority of the 
Genitives in -i belong to nouns which end in -i 
in the Nom. The -i of the Genitive may repre- 
sent a theoretical -i + s, or -i + i. The same 
situation exists in Shina in the case of nouns 
ending in -i, in which similarly the -e of the 
Gen. Sg. does not appear. 

Dat. (b'ara) bar'isu; (bibsa) birs'Asu, bids' asu; 

c'om-ek-isu; dun 'ad- asu; (irin'a) 'irinAsu; 
kuyo’c-Asu; mum- asu; mus-Asu; ntrxsam-Asu; 
SAla'm-ASU ; sasil-Asu; (ssei?) sseisu; sen-' asu. 

Abl. (bAduma) bAdun'Asmo; mi’z-Asmo; tit'i'ro- 

smo; wAxt-Asmo 

Loc. 1 (Ago’s) Aga’sina; ba's-sna; (dor) darene; 

hAgiguts-Ana (?); har-Ana; s'en-Ana; u’s-'Ana; 
WAxt-Vna. 

An Ablative form of this Locative was recorded in: 




V#* * 

| 

. r 
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kirseyano (Nom. sg. kirod, pi. kirseya) 

J.Kh. has (gor) garAno and (pAna) pAnAno. V. §43 

-emi This ending appears in several derivative Adverbs : 
(ba'r) bare’ni (hAgi) hAgemi 

(mum) mun-emi (pAci) pAcemi 

and also with an ordinary noun in: 

asman-emi, asmam-sgi, with an Abl. forna 
asmam-ego V. §§ 44 and 45 
For the endings of doubtful form and significance: 

-Ago or -go 

and -Amo or -mo V. §§ 46 and 96 — 99 
Gen. Obi. and Loc. 2 

(Ak) Agis; gAS-As; (go'wa) gowAs; (gia?) gy A s; 
hAgiden-As; jod-s; kAgAr-As; krli-s; mi’z-As; 
nu’r-AS ; pa'dsa’-s ; (sarom) sarAnAs ; t Axt-AS ; 
ths’gus-As; tobAq-AS. 

It will be observed that -i- replaces -a- in the oblique 
case-endings of a few feminine nouns. These are: 


AgO'S 

Aga’s-ina 

Ak 

ag-is 

bara 

bar-isu 

sin (a?) 

sin-ino (J.Kh.) 


Case forms of the Plural 

26. The following table shows the oblique case-forms 
of the plural, recorded in my material. 
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27. I shall now endeavour to set out the relevant mat- 
ter contained in Jamal Khan’s reply to my questionnaire, 
which contained phrases in English, Urdu and Burushaski 
involving the principal cases of the noun gor, house, in the 
singular ; and the nouns mAnis, man, joi, woman, and pAna, 
road in both the singular and plural. 

In doing this I must to some extent rely on my own 
judgment in normalising his transliteration, which in many 
respects appears to be inexact, inconsistent and calculated 
to puzzle or mislead. In the case of the consonants there is a 
haphazard use of “cerebral spots”, and ch if it exists, is not 
distinguished from c. Otherwise there are few ambiguities. 

The vowels present more numerous and more varied 
problems: 

e appears to be used for e and e, but also on occasion 
for a, and apparently for i (following the name of 
the letter in English). 

a represents a, a and a and sometimes perhaps a 
final -e (following the name of the letter in English), 
i serves ordinarily for both i and I. 
o and u seem often to be used indifferently 
oo may represent apparently either o* or u\ 
ou seems to be used for o, u and u. 

Length marks, e.g. as in a, are liberally used and omit- 
ted, and seem often to have side-slipped on to a wrong 
vowel or even on to a consonant. Over double vowels they 
are difficult to interpret, e.g. in jea (for my jei, jaei). 

It will, I think, be appreciated that this system of re- 
presentation leaves much to the pre-knowledge, critical 
acumen, or lucky conjecture of the reader. 















Feminine 



I 

'Spy 



Sg. 

pi. 

Nom. 

pAna 

= road 

pAnug 

Trs. Nom. 

— 

— 

Acc. 

pAna 

pAnurj 

Gen. 

pAnei 

pAnug a 

Dat. 

pAHASU 

— 

Abl. 

(pAnAno) 

pAnurjtsum 

Loc. 1 

Abl. 

pAnAna 

pAHAHO 

pABAgO 

Gen. Obi. 
Loc. 2 

pAHAS 

p An Ago 
(“panago”) 


29. The following remarks may be made on the forms 
in the above tables and on others contained in Jamal 
Khan’s material. 

Trans. Nom. One more singular form occurs: sain. The 
final -a in the plural forms perhaps repre- 
sents the -e recorded by me. 

Acc. Out of about a dozen forms supplied none has 

the suffix -as, all are identical with the Nom. 
The Acc., Gen. and Abl. PL of pAna are 
given with -op- in place of -up-. 




Gen. The final -a in the plural forms again per- 

haps stands for -s. Other Gen. Sg. s are: 
thApai 

rothai (probably incorrect for my rAte.i) 
and “gereve” belonging to the word for 
butter, recorded by me as grryu. It is pro- 
bably intended to represent something like 
grrivs or grruve. 

Dat. Where the final -o appears, it probably 

stands for -u. The Pl. forms mAnisAco and 
jo.ico are interesting as they tally with my 
Pronominal forms, e.g. Am'e we; Am'ecu 
to us. 

Abl. The only purely Abl. forms given are: “joi- 

soomo”, in which I can only imagine the -oo- 
to be a pure error, and bebAlAsmo (hAgi), 
( before ) midday. In the Plural pAnugtsum, 
the -tsum is the Burushaski Abl. suffix. 
Whether such composite forms are really 
current I do not know. 

Loc. i The singular forms given for gor and pAna 

are what I should expect for “in ” and 

“from in ”, but the plural forms of pAna 

appear dubious. What Jamal Khan actually 
wrote is “panango” == in the roads (Loc. 1) 
and “panago” = on the roads (Loc. 2). 

Loc. 2 and What Jamal Khan wrote for mAnis is: 

Gen. Obi. sg. “manishas”, pl. “manishas”, whereas 
the sg. must certainly be mAnisAS, and for 
the pl. one would expects something like 
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mAnisAts. The pi. “panago”, or even pAnAgo 
which was probably intended, must certainly 
be wrong. Jamal Khan has at least five other 
singular forms with the suffix -as. 


THE NATURE OF THE CASE-SUFFIXES AND 
THE USES OF THE CASES 

Trans. Nom. 

30. The suffix -An has been recorded only with mas- 
culine nouns denoting human beings, when they are the 
subjects of transitive verbs. Of this combination I have 
only examples in which the verb is in the past tense, but 
the Agent forms of the Pronouns have been recorded with 
the present tenses. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
Agent forms of nouns are also used with the present as 
well as with the past tenses, and this is corroborated by 
one example in Jamal Khan’s material. The construction 
is active, not passive, the verb agreeing with the Trans. 
Nom. and not with the object. This places Dumaki in line 
with Shina and Burushaski, as opposed to Hindi and 
Kashmiri. See further § 101. 

This suffix has not been recorded in conjunction with the 
suffix -ek, but Jamal Khan has ek mAnisAn, so it does not 
appear that it is only used with definite nouns. 

With sing, feminine nouns the corresponding suffix is 
-a, if one may judge from Jamal Khan’s jo.i, joy a. (Cp. 
also the Pron. had, she, Trans. Nom. hey 'a). 
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Acc. 

31. The existence of an accusative case of nouns is an 
assumption rather than a demonstrable fact. The noun 
when it is the object of a transitive verb is the same in 
form as when it is the subject of an intransitive verb. 

When, however, it is followed by a postposition, it usually 
takes the suffix -as, and it is a question whether this oc- 
casionally happens when it is the object of a transitive 
verb. The accusative of the Personal Pronouns have re- 
gular forms in -’s, e.g. ma, I, mAs me. The matter is fur- 
ther discussed below. 

Gen. 

32. There appear to be two distinct genitive endings, -i 
and the more general -s, of which -ei, -aei are merely 
variants. Curiously enough -e acts as the genitive suffix 
both in Shina and Burushaski. No unusual use of the 
genitive has been noted, except that Jamal Khan gives 
thApai (Nom. thop) as meaning “at night”. This is pro- 
bably a direct borrowing of the Burushaski thAps (Nom. 
thAp), with the same meaning, where it is probably to be 
regarded as the General Oblique. 

The Gen. Obi. and Loc. 2 

33. It will be convenient at this point to consider the 
suffix -as, because, apart from its own independent uses, 
it appears to form a constituent part of the suffixes of the 
Dat. and Abl. 

Before discussing the question of its provenance, I shall 
first attempt to detail its various uses so far as these are 
known. These may be stated as follows: 
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1) Referring to Place, it denotes “on”, "upon”. 

2) Instrumental, “with”. 

3) Referring to Time, “on”, “upon” with verbal parts, 
indicating immediate sequence of one action on 
another. 

4) Accusative, with Personal Pronouns which are the 
direct objects of Transitive Verbs, doubtfully with 
nouns in the same situation. 

5) With nouns when certain Postpositions are appended 
to them. 

6) As the first element in the Dat. and Abl. suffixes, 
-Asu and -Asmo respectively. 

In proof of these uses the following examples may be 
given: 

i. Place, “on”, “upon”, corresponding to the Shina 
-'j 1 ), Burushaski -Ate, and -tse. 

tAxt-AS beta he sat on the throne, 

Bu. tAxt-Ate hunrtimi. 

sorAn-As mkhi'ta he went up onto the roof, 

Sh. tesi-j nikhado, 

Bu. tes'-Ate du’simi. 

gow’-AS pinsein he mounted on the horse 

Bu. hAyur-Ats huljAmi, 

Sh. Asp-i-j pino’iki (to mount 
(on) a horse). 

More examples could be quoted, I append one from 
J.Kh. because it duplicates a Shina-Burushaski idiom: 
tA-s the.i put it in the sun, 

l ) Usually -sj, -ij, -id, but the vowel is to be regarded as the 
General Oblique ending of the noun. 



Sh. 

Bu. 

In a metaphorical sense: 
mrr-AS a’siq huya’ 

Cp. 


SUTlj VI, 
sa'A-tss o*s. 


he fell in love with his beauty, 
Bn. parimu-te a’siqimAnimi 
he fell in love with the fairy. 
So also in Shina. 

your debt is on me i.e. I owe 
you {money) 

Bu. u’pe ja’-ts U’s bila. 

So also in Shina. 

Instrumental, “with”, “by means of”, corresponding 


te hias u’s chi 


11. 

to the Bu. -Ate. 
tobAq-AS ten'in 


Bu. 


and 


kApAr-AS tAni(n) cha 
krli-s krAmi 
gAs-As de’(i)na 

gA§-AS leuna 


he shot (si.) with the gun 
tobAq-Ate dslimi. 
he has struck with a sword 
working with a pick 


to sell 


may perhaps be en- 
tered under this 
heading. 


to buy j 

J. Kh.has three instances of the Instrumental: 
tubAq-AS tAnin he shot with a gun 

CAtAl-ane tenin he felled [a tree ) with an axe 

khApAr-a’ tei marin he killed striking (?) 

with a sword. 

In the second example -ne is perhaps the Ppa. of the Bu. 
verb “to do”, in the third tei is presumably the Ppa. of the 
D. te’na, = “striking”. 

In 2 and 3 there appears to be an Instrumental suffix 
-a\ This is perhaps to be equated with the Shina Instru- 
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mental -'o of which a couple of examples have been re- 
corded, one being kAQAr-'o. 

iii. Temporal. There is one instance of -as being used 
with a noun with some sort of temporal significance: 

hAgiden-AS the year before last 

This form, which apparently consists of hAgi before + 
dena year + -as was recorded without context. 

More important, because it is paralleled in Burushaski, is 
a single example of -as affixed to a verbal form. This occurs 
in the text: 

D.S. saeiLvsu gyAS, B.S. g'ra On D .S’ s going for an outing, 
B.S. went off, i.e. when D.S. had gone. . . . B.S. went off. T.8. 

Here saeiLvsu gyAS was explained as equivalent to 
Bu. Saeilor nrmtss, i.e. the Static Participle nrm being 
gone + tse. Bu. -tse means “on” in certain contexts. 

Dumaki has no Static Pc. and gyAS appears to consist of 
gi- the Past Base, or a Verbal Noun form gia, of the verb 
“to go”, (Infin. jama) + -as. Cp. § 100. Bu. has construc- 
tions with the suffix -Ate which may be explained in a si- 
milar way, and Sh. uses -ij with parts of verbs. 

iv. Accusative. The accusative forms of the Personal 
pronouns undoubtedly have the suffix -as. For example: 

tus amim chi’s I have brought thee, T.4, 

where tus cannot be anything but the accusative. 

With nouns the case is not clear. Only two examples have 
been recorded by me, and none occurs in J.Kh’s material. 

sa’ri Bamo’-s lom'iji he seized Sh. Bano, T. 8, 
is almost certainly not an example. With the corresponding 
verb in Shina lAmo’iki the object seized takes the suffix 
-’j “on” : 





rsse hAtij Luni seizing her hand, lit. laying 

hold on her hand 

So also with the Bu. chrnAS, to seize : 

murig-tse dum which is exactly parallel to the Shina. 
It is therefore highly probable that the Dumaki similarly 
means “he seized on”, or, “laid hands on Sh. Bano”. 

With only one other verb has the direct object been re- 
corded in the form of a noun + as. This is tema to strike, 
hit. 

In this case the equivalent verb in Shina do’iki, and 
in Burushaski dshvs, take their direct objects in the accu- 
sative form, i.e. without any suffix, and the probability is 
that Dumaki acts in the same way. In that event jods 
(nom. jod) is in the accusative in the following sentence: 
haeyAn had jods tenin he struck that woman. 

If this be so, why then have we 
medi led taking a wife, T. 10, 

and a large number of similar examples without any -as? 
Perhaps the reason is that in all these cases the object is 
indefinite, while had jod is definite, as also the Personal 
Pronouns. 

But J.Kh. has 

ApAne.i medi tai marin cha {a man) striking (?) his wife 

has killed her. 

There I must leave the question. 

v. With Nouns accompanied by a Postposition. 

The Postpositions are dealt with later. Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that the -as suffix has been recorded with 
Nouns or Pronouns where they are followed by: 
drri in the direction of 
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ko T t 

along with 

pa 

to beside 

hAgi 

in front of 


vi. As the first element in the Dative and Alblative 
suffixes. It is impossible not to suspect the presence of 
this -as in -asu and -Asmo. 

Dative 

34. The Dat. Sg. -asu would result from -as + yu or 
+ J u 

The Dat. PI. -aco = -acu in two forms of J. Kh.’s is 
to be compared with the Dat. Pl.s of the Personal Pro- 
nouns (Nom. Am'e, turn's, ege) Am'ecu, tum'ecu, eg 'ecu, 
and the Acc. Pl.s Am'ets, tum'ets, sg'ets, corresponding 
to the -as forms of the Sg. -acu would result from -Ats -f- 
yu, or + *u. 

Two adverbial forms have also been recorded with this 
suffix: 

kajek-acu whither? and tig 'ecu thither. 

There is no reason for regarding either of these as plural. 
See further § 109. 

Ablative 

35. In the Abl. Sg. -Asmo, taking the -as for granted, 
we are left with the -mo to account for. The following facts 
are relevant to this issue: 

1. -o appears as an Abl. suffix in the Postpositions 

po <- pa, di*ro di'ri, tino tip, tuno •<- tun, 
and others. 

2. -mo, or -Amo appears in Atsi-mo (Atsi = up) which 
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I have recorded as an Adjective meaning 
“upper”. It does not however inflect and J.Kh. 
gives it as an Ablative in: 

Atsimo botek pe’i rendering Bu. yAtum dAnAn 
WAlimi a stone fell from above. 

I have also -(a) mo in one verbal form ay Amo, meaning 
after he has come, when he has come. 

In both Shina and Burushaski the Abl. suffix has some- 
times the temporal sense of “after”. In both languages 
case-suffixes are used with the Infinitive, and in Burus- 
haski the Abl. suffix is also used with the Static Participle, 
the Pret. and the Past base of the verb. 

We have already seen Dumaki presenting an analogy 
to Bu. in the form gyAS. In view of this it is reasonable to 
explain ayAmo as a* + y + Amo, i.e. the base of the verb 
ama to come, -f- an Abl. suffix, or as a Verbal Noun aya 
mo. V. §§ 96—7. 

This solitary form is supported by J.Kh. who has 
“ayango” (i.e. aya’rjo for ayAgo?) with the same meaning. 
J.Kh. also gives forms as equivalents for the Ppa. of a 
number of verbs consisting of the Verbal Base -f- -Ago, 
or again a Verbal Noun ending in -a + go, e.g. tAsk-Ago. 
Incidentally this disposes of the possibility of accounting 
for ayAmo as aya, he came, + mo, for no part of the 
Pret. of tAsk- is tAska. 

36. It appears safe to conclude that my -(A)mo and 
J.Kh.’s -(A)go are one and the same. 

The m = g equation does not seem to be a very serious 
obstacle. It occurs regularly in dialectal variants in Bu., 
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and n and g also sometimes interchange; while in Dumaki 
I have sometimes recorded n, jr, and r, as alternatives in 
e same wor , and one verbal ending I have represented 
a s "° T> ~°' m ' & -°D- The nasals tend to be unstable. 

Accepting for the present this -Amo || -Ago Abl. suffix, it 
still remains to account for the absence of the -a- in the 
-mo of -Asmo. It will be shown later that the -a- of the 
presumed suffix most probably pertains to the noun and 
not to the suffix, and that there appears in fact to be a 
Verbal Noun ending in -a. 

Another possible explanation, however, is that this -a- 
is a sort of case-ending pertaining to the noun, which is 
added when the noun is followed by -mo, -go. This seems 
to happen with the Postposition pa, when the noun pre- 
ceding it^does not take -as. We have, for instance: 
pa'dsa’s pa gra he went to the king 

dar-AS pa be-s s a g own beside the door 

(-as seems to be used when there is motion, expressed 
or implied.) 

but: 

mAni's-a pa beside, i.e. in the possession 

of, the man. J.Kh. 

haei(y) A-pa («- Nom. hen) SApik na he has no bread 
egA-pa («- Nom. eg) SApik na they have no bread 
Where, however, the principal word ends in a vowel, 
this -a- does not always appear, thus: ma pa, tu pa, am'e 
pa, and turn's pa. 

Of the forms given above dar-AS pa and mAni-s-a pa 
seems to afford parallels to -As-mo and a'(y)-A-mo, tAsk-A- 
go. 



Taking the above facts into consideration, it seems 
probable that there is actually in Dumaki an Abl. suffix 
-mo -go, which may be preceded by a vowel -a-, -a-. 

37. Having thus established with some probability 
that -Asmo 

is a compound suffix consisting of 

-as = “on” 

+ -mo = “from”, 

it may now be worth while to examine the corresponding 
phenomena in Shina and Burushaski. 

Besides being of the same stock as Shina, Dumaki has 
borrowed extensively from it in the field of vocabulary, 
and there are points of resemblance in grammatical usage. 
In the case of Burushaski, there is no question of common 
origin, but there has been contact which has had its effect 
on the vocabulary of Dumaki and even on its grammatical 
practice (cp. gyAS § 33.iii.). There are however no grounds 
for believing that contact has obtained over any histo- 
rically lengthy period, and firimd facie one would not ex- 
pect to find that Dumaki actually owed any of its case- 
endings to Bu. 

On the other hand Burushaski and Shina have probably 
been in contact for a very long time and I have elsewhere 
attempted to show (Transactions of the Philological So- 
ciety, 1937, pp. 63-98) that there are signs of Shina’s having 
been influenced by Burushaski in idiom and grammatical 
technique. It is therefore possible that the influence of 
Burushaski has operated on Dumaki at secondhand 
through Shina. 



With our present insufficiency of knowledge, all such 
reflections must remain largely speculative. There is one 
point, however, which perhaps deserves to be borne in 
mind. This is that even where there has been no actual 
transference of property between two languages, there 
may yet be accidental resemblance of particular features, 
such as grammatical endings, and that, in such cases of 
coincidence, practice in one language will be particularly 
susceptible to reinforcement or even slight modification by 
practice in the other. 

From this point of view it is interesting to notice that in 
the following table of certain grammatical endings in Sh., 
Bu. and D. there is considerable coincidence of the same, 
or related, sounds in the same functions. 


Endings 

Shina 

Burushaski 

Dumaki 

Abl. with Nouns 

(-s)-jo 

-tsirm 

-Asmo 

(usual) 



Abl. with Nouns 

— 

-um 

— 

(occasional) 




Alb. with Adverbs 

J-o 

-um 

-0 


j -no 

-mo 

(-mo) 

Abl. with Verbal 
Forms 

— 

— 

-(A)mo, 

-(A)rjo 

Adjectival 


f -um 

-mo 


~rno 

{ -mo, (-umo) 

(invariable) 


38. There are two possible theories to account for the 
origin of the suffix -as. 





One, would identify it with the Accusative and General 
Oblique suffix -es of Western Gypsy, which goes back 
through Prakrit -a-ssa to Sanskrit -a-sya, where the -a- 
is the stem vowel of the noun. Cp. also the series of Pro- 
nouns in Shina of which we may take as the type: 

Nom. Sg. ro he 

Genitive and resei, rese of him, etc. 

General Obi. 

This would seem to be a reasonably probable hypothesis, 
if it were not for the -Ats which replaces -as in the Plural 
of the Personal Pronouns, and, to judge from the Dat. PI. 
suffix -acu, also in the Plural of Nouns. It seems highly 
improbable that ts should have developed from an original 
s by any natural process. 

The other theory starts from -Ats, which it would derive 
from the Adv. Atsi up, and regards -as a reduction of Ats 
possibly due to lack of stress. This theory has the merit, 
or at least the attraction, of opening up the way to a 
number of other correlations. A possible synthesis of these 
two theories is suggested further on. V. § 40. 

39. I have already raised this question of the origin of 
-as in the Article above referred to (Transactions of the 
Philological Society 1937), but for convenience I may be 
permitted to make a restatement here, with amplifications. 

The result finally arrived at is that the ordinary Ablative 
suffixes (with Nouns and Pronouns) in Shina, Burushaski 
and Dumaki are all semantically equivalent — meaning, 
by derivation, "from on”. The data are set out in the fol- 
lowing table: 




Shina 

Buru- 

shaski 

Dumaki 

1 . Adverb, "up”, “above” 

’Ajs 

yAte 

Atsi 

2. Suffix,- “on”, “upon” 

M-’j, 

fl. -Ats 
(2. -tss 

j -Ats (m pi.) 

1 -as (in sg.) 

3. Suffix, “from”, etc. 

-0 

-um 

-mo 

4. Normal Ablative suf- 
fix with nouns and 
Pronouns, formed 
from 2 + 3 = “from 
on”, = “from” 

(-e)-’jo 

-tsum 

f -Atsmo (pi.) 

| -Asmo (sg.) 


Sh. 


Sh. 


Notes 

Aje Unaccented final vowels in Shina tend to be 
unvoiced even to the point of inaudibility. Final 
consonants are also frequently devoiced. The re- 
duction of 'Ajs to -j and -c is therefore natural, 
and it is paralleled by Aru Adv., “inside”, and 
-or I oc. Suffix, “in”. 

Ajs and D. Atsi. Something of a case can be made out 
for regarding these two forms as cognate. 

Atsi seems to appear as Aci in my Acidemi doro’ti 
lintel (J.Kh. has Atsidemi upper bedding”), and 
conceivably we may have: 


Skr. adhi -* 


Sh. 

D. 


AJS 

Aci -> Atsi 


I have not the courage to suggest any connection 
between the Bu. -tss and D. Atsi, -Ats. It is im- 
possible to believe that Bu. should have bor- 











rowed so radical an element from Dumaki. The 
following resemblances, however, deserve men- 
tion, even if they must be relegated to the cate- 
gory of curious coincidences: 

Bu. -tss not only takes the Abl. suffix -um to form the 
general Abl. suffix -tsum, but also takes the Dat. 
suffix -or. The resulting -tsar does not usually 
convey any literal sense of “on”, “upon”. It 
seems to be used of arrival at a definite point, 
and to be translatable by "to” (of place), “up to” 
(of place and time), -tse, -tsar and -tsum are 
sometimes preceded by a vowel -a-, which is not 
explainable as a mere phonetic convenience, e.g. 
hirj-A-tsar to the door. 

Bu. -Ate normally denotes “on”, “on the top of”, but it 
is also used with instrumental force; “-tse denotes 
“on the surface of”, “in contact with”, without 
reference to the vertical scale, and has also de- 
finitely locative uses. 

-Ate thus corresponds to D. -as when it denotes 
“on”, “upon”, and when it is used as an Instru- 
mental suffix. 

-tse corresponds to D. -as in the Dat. and Abl. 
suffixes, -asu and -Asmo respectively. 

D. -Ats and extensions thereof are found in the declen- 
sion of the Personal Pronouns and, so far as 
evidence goes, in that of Nouns. Also in a couple 
of Adverb forms. 

D. -as and extensions thereof are found in the singular 
declension of all Nouns and Pronouns. 



40. To revert to the two theories of the origin of -as, 

represented by -as -a-ssya 

and -as ■«- -Ats Atsi, 

I have suggested in the article already cited that the 
preservation of -Ats may be due to the stress accent falling 
on the syllables containing it, as in the forms Am'ets, 
tum'sts, Am'etsmo etc. Another possibility is that both 
in the Singular and Plural there were originally two sets 
of forms: 

1 . with -as •*- -a-sya 

2. with -Ats Atsi 

and that, their distinctive functions becoming confused, 
-as may have become generalised in the Singular, and 
-Ats in the Plural, with the result that the two forms be- 
came identified with the idea of number. 

I set little store by guess-work theories based on insuf- 
ficient data, such as I have been propounding. Their useful 
function is, by suggesting unexpected and interesting cor- 
relations to stimulate others to collect the material and 
carry out the investigations necessary to disprove them. 

41. Having for convenience dealt with the forms of 
the Dative and Ablative, we may now turn to the uses 
of those cases. 

The Dative is associated, in the usual way, with the ideas 
of “motion to”, “intention”, “purpose”, etc., and most of 
the examples recorded can be paralleled in Shina and Bu- 
rushaski : 

me ApAne.i birsASu ja'S I shall go to my own country. 

T.10. 
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ms SAla’misu a'o come for my salam, i.e. come 

to pay your respects to me T.9, Bu. ja SAla’mar ju 
saeiLvsu gi.a* he went for a walk, Bu. sseilar 

nrmi 

tusu nuxsamAsu ni a’nim chi’s I have not brought you 
for injury to you T.4., i.e. I haven’t brought you to do 

you harm. 

hsei gor tumscu dexs I shall give you that house 
tahe krom 'irinASu (Infin. irina = to do) rsei chi? 
is it your intention to do this?, Bu. mgs guts duro 
stAsar raei bila? 

kuyoxe.i comskisu je.i going into the skin (i.e adopt- 
ing the form) of a subject. T.2. This is parallel to 

Bu. bAtar nikim, where bAtar is also the Dative. 

In the corresponding phrase in Shina the Locative is 
used. 

42. The Ablative is undoubtedly associated with the 
idea of "motion from” a point in place or time, “separation 
from”, though examples of the simplest type are lacking. 
It is naturally used with the Postpositions denoting “in 
front of”, “before”, “behind”, “after”. 

Presumably it is used in comparisons, but of these I have 
no examples. 

hseiApo Is take (it) from him 

hsei gor tumstsmo harass I’ll take this house away from 

you 

kosmo muna’s? from whom shall I enquire? 

bAchmAsmo from his birth onwards, Bu. 

(Infin. bAduna, to be born), in dimAnumtsum. 
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The Ablative is probably to be seen in the idiom with 
the verbal forms ending in -Amo || -Ago. (V. §§ 35 — 36 and 
98). 

hen a’yAmo mAS pa a*g after he has come (i.e. when, 
or if, he comes), bring him to me 
ggrAs pa ay Ago when he approaches the house 

Bu. ha'Asrr de’sqAltimi ks J.Kh. 
gorAsmo pA6i gi'a he went behind the door 

mizAsmo mum under the table 

taken wAxtAsmo pAci after this time 

tahe’i WAxtAsmo hAgi before this time 
Atsimo botek pen a stone fell (?) from above. 

J.Kh. (V. also § 57). 

tit'irosmo jAta hair from (on) the breast, body- 

hair 

In this last example we have an Ablative functioning 
practically as an Adjective. Another apparent example is: 

Sa’ri SAskin'o Sani Bamu a'gi chi’ka Shari Banu 

from (or, of) Shari Shaskin had come. T.7. 

In the same way the Burushaski compound suffixes 
ending in -urn (-tsum, -ulum, -Atum) may often be either 
Ablatives or Adjective-equivalents. E.g. 

gAptsirm rke biSke the hair that was on the hide. 

43. Locative I conveys the notion of “in”, "into”. 

The ordinary suffix -Ana, -ena can be safely identified 
with the Adverb Ana, in, inside, which may also be used in 
conjunction with it. One example of mine, supported by 
two from J.Kh., seems to show an Ablative form of it: -Ano, 
"from in”. 
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The stress accent has sometimes been recorded on the 
first vowel of -Ana, sometimes on the syllable preceding it. 


Ana g arena 
darena Ana gra 
komi har'Ana? 

Atsi Aga’sina 

haei s'enAna 

had lominad us 'Ana 

Duma'ki ba'sena 
It is used of Time: 
he.i WAxt'Ana 
h'AgigirtsAna 
Used in the Ablative: 
kiraeyano pfAto’rig gAt 


inside the house 
he went into the house 
in which nullah? 
up in the sky 
in that garden. T.7. 
with the intention of catching 
her. T.7. 

in the Dumaki language 

at that time, then 

(on?) the day before yesterday 


take the dried apricots out of 
the basket (or, baskets?) 

(Nom. kirod, Obi. kiraei-; PL kiraeya) 
garAno from in the house. J.Kh. 

pAnAno from (in) the road. J.Kh. 

44. There are other forms of which it is difficult to 
speak with certainty. In the text (T.2) asman-emi appears 
to be Loc. in the sky, as also the following asmam-sgi. The 
latter was originally written asmamego, which would pro- 
bably be the Abl. Loc. and was glossed: „from the sky”. 

With this -emi ending is to be compared the similar 
ending found in conjunction with 
mum below 

hAgi in front 

pAci behind 

and bau outside 
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It was said to give the effect of pa in Burushaski, which 

may be translated in this connection as „side”. 

f mum . 7 , 

mrzAsmo j . below the table 

{ munemi 

The exact meaning with munemi is perhaps, "in the 
space below the table”, “on the underside of the table”. 
garAsmo pAci gra he went behind the house 

garAsmo pAcemi at the rear of the house, at the 

back of the house, Bu. ha r Mji pa. 
h'Agi = Bu. yar; hAgemi = Bu. yar pa 
ba’r gra cha he has gone out 

baremi be’ta he sat outside 

mun'emi.o, minenyu, which seem to be the Ablative 
form of mune T ni, were recorded functioning as Adjectives 
meaning “pertaining to the lower, or under, side.” 

the form munemimo was recorded as an Adjective with 
the meaning “lower”, "under-”. 

45. As regards this -emi suffix, -i is apparently an ad- 
verbial, possibly a Locative, ending, for it appears in Atsi, 
drri, hAgi, pAci, and is replaced in the Abl. by -o at any 
rate in the recorded forms di’ro, and pAco. 

If asmamego, mentioned above, was correctly recorded 
and correctly diagnosed as the Abl. of asmanemi, then 
ApAnego would similarly be the Abl. Loc. of Apom -self 
(reflexive). This form was recorded in the phrase : 

ApAnsgo SAmba irim he thought to himself 
which was rendered by Bu. ikhsrar SAmba etimi. Here 
ikhorsr is Dat., but I am more familiar in this connection 
with ikhorege, carrying the suffix -sgs of which the exact 
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significance is uncertain. In some contexts it can be ren- 
dered by the Eng. “with”. 

The correlation of the ending -emi with Bu. pa, “side”, 
seems to imply a sense of opposition : 

“this side, quarter, region”, etc. and 
“that side, quarter, region”, etc. 
so in the examples quoted we should have: 

“the side, or region of heaven, as opposed to that of 
earth”, 

“a position beneath the table, as opposed to the po- 
sition from which the speaker normally regards it” 
ApAnego may then be equivalent to “on his part”, “as 
from himself”, implying isolation from others. 

46. This brings us to the verbal forms with -Ago. I have 
already sought to identify this with a suffix -Amo and to 
represent them both as being Ablative suffixes with tem- 
poral force; and to use this as an argument for the exis- 
tence of a general Ablative suffix -mo. (V. §§ 35 — 36). I must 
now admit a certain impediment to that argument. 

I myself recorded two verbal forms with -Ago: 
jamAgo explained by the Bu. Loc. of the Infin. 
ni’As-ulo 

ts.'Ago explained by the Bu. Loc. of the Infin. 
delAS-ulo 

The normal meaning of the Burushaski would be “at 
the time of going”, “at the time of beating”. Contempora- 
neousness is implied, “at the time of”, “in the course of”, 
“in the act of”, without any Ablative sense. 

te.'Ago qyu- rrin at the time of heating (pro- 
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bably = s.o. beating him, or, his being beaten) he 
cried out. 

This would make -Ago a simple Locative, suffix, "in” 
(place), “at the time of” (time). Note also that J.Kh. has: 

p An Ago for the Loc. PL of pAna “in the roads”. This 
would not be inappropriate for the two examples of a'yAmo, 
ayAgo ("ayago”) which represent Bu. “when-” or “if-” 
clauses. It would not, however, I think, be a satisfactory 
equivalent for the Ppa. in Bu. or Hindustani, and it as this 
that J. . Kh. gives it for some 17 verbs. For some 10 verbs 
he gives the proper Ppa. 

On the other hand the Loc. Infin. in Shina is used to 
denote a preceding action on which a second action imme- 
diately follows. Usually the Loc. Infin. is a repetition of 
the verb in the preceding sentence. It is possible that while 
the Bu. Loc. Infin. was given as the formal equivalent, the 
semantic equivalent is the Shina Loc. Infin., which has 
the value of the Ppa. or Conjunctive Pc. when its subject 
and that of the following verb are different. The fact 
that my informant did not, as far as I am aware, know 
Shina, would not necessarily invalidate this explanation. 

On this evidence as a whole, if we did not know that -o 
frequently denotes the Ablative, we might conclude that 
there was a simple Locative suffic -Ago, not apparently 
differing in force from -Ana. And this may be the case. 
The problem is finally reviewed in §§ 97 — 99. 



POSTPOSITIONS 


47. The case system described above is supplemented 
by the use of Postpositions, of which some are capable of 
independent use as Adverbs. As Postpositions they “gov- 


ern” various cases. 

Those which have been 
di’ri 
di’ro 

ka'ryo 

ko't 

pa 

po 

Adverbs: 
ba*r, baremi 
h'Agi, hAgemi 

mum, munemi 
pAci, pAcemi 

Examples 

48. di’ri + Gen. Obi. 
garAS di'ri giya cha 

mAS di’ro haei mun 

ka’ryo + Gen. Cp. Sh. 
Gen. Obi. 


recorded are: 

in the direction of, towards 
from the direction of, on the 
fart of 

for the sake of, on account of 
along with 

beside, in the possession of, 
(i motion ) to (a person) 
from beside etc. 

outside 

before ( place and time), in 
front of 
below, under 

after {place and time), behind 

(-as), Abl. di’ro. 

he has gone in the direction of 
the house, Bu. ha r yAkAl ni 
baei. 

say it from me, Bu. ja ayakal- 
tsum sen 

ka’r, ka'rte, ka’ryo + Gen. or 
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te ka T ryo tahaei krom 

ira r s I’ll do this (job) for you 

ko't + Gen. Obi. (-as) Cp. Bu. ka't (usually ka), Werch. 
-ka't 

mAs ko't a’ya cha he has come with me 

tus ko't a's, ja's I'll come, I’ll go, with you 

he.i mAnisAS ko’t sa'i(s) pa gads I went with the man 

to the king (J.Kh.) 

eg mAnisas ko't a'ya he came with those men (J.Kh.) 

49. pa, Abl. po. Cp. Bu. pa side, quarter ; *-ApA<d, 
same meanings as D. pa 

i. pa + Oblique Base, or Nom + a (perhaps a reduced 
form of the Gen.) 

in the possession of, semantically = Bu. -Ale, H. (-ke) 
pa’s 

ma pa, tu pa, Am’e pa, tume pa sApik na' 

J, thou, we, you, have no bread 
The Nom. of the 1st Personal Pronoun is uq ma is the 
base appearing in hias and the other oblique cases. 
hsei'Apa (Nom. m. he.i, f. had) dodAt but chi 
he, she, has much property 
sgApa (Nom. pi. eg) dodAt but Chi 
they have much property 

mai poi rupi'a hsei mAnis-a pa chi my five rupees are 
with that man, i.e. he owes me five rupees (J.Kh.) 
mAnisa pa in the possession of the men (J.Kh.) 

ii. po + Obi. Base, as in i. above. 
from the possession of, from (a person) 

hsei'Apo le take it from him, from her 
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egy'epo from thorn 

ko’S po from whom (pi.) 

hei mAnisa po ska rupi.a’k Alrm (?) I took a rupee 

from that man. (J.Kh.) 

he.i mAnisa po mona’in he enquired from that man. 

(J.Kh.) 

sa.rn eg mAnisa po birsa hArim the king took away 

the land from those men. 
(J.Kh.) 

joipo pami gidadg he asked for water from the wo- 
men (J.Kh.) 

iii. pa + Gen. Obi. (-as) 
beside, ( motion ) to ( a person) 

The idea of “motion towards” is probably always pre- 
sent to the mind. 

kAbe a'ye ta mAspaa'g whenever he comes bring him to me 
mAS pa be’ta he sat down beside me 

darAS pa be’s sit down beside the door 

padsa’s pa gi.'a’ he went to the king 

padsa's pa bijadin he sent (< a message ) to the king 

iv. J.Kh. has given garAS hAgopAc = Bu. ha 1 yarum pa, 
in front of the house 

Can this be hAgo-pAts (-«- pa + Ats) ? My literate inform- 
ants have never had a fixed convention for expressing ts 
and commonly try to express it by c. J.Kh. has gousc for 
guts day. 

Adverbs : 

50. ban, banemi I have only recorded these as adverbs. 
J.Kh. has, however: 
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gsrai ba’rem 


outside the 
where garai appears to be Genitive. 


house, Bu. ha* 

ho'lum pa 


51. hAgi. 

1. + Gen. Obi (-as) in front of 

Only one example has been recorded and in it the idea 
of “motion towards” is present. 

Agi’s («- Ak) hAgi qi’g ho sit in front of the fire 

2. + Abl. before, ahead of, before (of time) 

mAsmo hAgi gra he went ahead of me 

tah'e.i wAxtAsmo hAgi before this time 
tahaei.Asmo hAgi previously to this 
bebALvsmo hAge a-ye (== a-ya?) he came before midday 

(J.Kh.) 

HAgemi has not been recorded as a Postposition, but 
no doubt can act as such on the analogy of munemi and 
pAcemi. 


52. mum, munemi 

1. + Abl. under, below 


mrzAsmo 


[ munemi 
. mum 
2. + Gen. Obi. (-as) 

J.Kh. has: 


below the table 


kfiAtAS minani (i.e. minemi ?) under the bedstead 
and a corresponding Abl.: 

khAtAS minano (i.e. minemo?) from under the bed 
I have forms: 

mun'emio and minsnyu functioning as Adjectives. 
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53. pA&, pAce'ni 
1. + Abl. 
mAsmo pA& gi.a’ 
pAci gi.a 
. pAce'ni 

tahe.i wAxtAsmo pAci 
haei.Asmo pAci 


garAsmo 


behind, after (i time and 'place ) 
he went after me, behind me. 
he went behind the house, 
at the back of the house 
after this time 
after this, hereafter 
bebAlAsmo pacos (sic) a*ya (J.Kh.) he came after midday 
2. + Gen. Obi. (-as) 

J.Kh. has one example: 

garxs pAcemi at the rear of the house, at the 

back of the house, Bu. ha’ iijum pa. 


ADJECTIVES 

54. The normal Dumaki Adjective is inflected for gen- 
der and number to agree with the noun which it qualifies: 
The inflectional endings are: 



Masculine 

Feminine 

Singular 

-a 


Plural 

-e 

-8(?), -i(?) 


Thus: Sg. m. cum-a, Sg. f. cum-i, PL m. cu r n-e 
There is only one clear example in my records of an 
Adjective in agreement with a Fern. PI. noun: 
cu’ne mul'seig little girls 
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Here the ending is the same as that of the Masc. Pl. 
The same system obtains in Shina, e.g. 

Sg. m. cu T n-o, Sg. f. arn-i, PI. m.f. cu*n-s 

Some uncertainty is raised, however, by the two ex- 
pressions : 

bAri ya r ga "big hearts” = hearts 
cu*ni ya r ga “little hearts” = kidneys 
which appear to present Fern. Plurals ending in -i. 

Apart, however, from possible phonetic error in re- 
cording, (which might equally have occurred in the pre- 
ceding example), there are two grounds for not regarding 
these examples as conclusive: 

1. ya, pl. ya*ga has been assumed to be a Fern, noun 
only because of the apparently Fern. Adjective. 

2. the bAri and cumi may have been meant to refer to 
the singular form of the noun, though I have recorded 
them with the plural. The question must remain open. 

55. One or two adjectives borrowed from Burushaski 
end in a consonant and are retained in this form without 
inflection. Such are: 

yotu’m deep, Bu. yutmm, Sh. girtmmo 
jut siqAm grass-green 

56. Adjectives used attributively precede the noun 
which they qualify; used predicatively they immediately 
precede the verb. 

One instance of an Adjective carrying the -ek suffix has 
been recorded: 

Asrtuk from Asi'ta, weak, 

for which one would have expected Asi’tAk or A§i"tak. 



The -irk suggests Shina, but the actual Shina form 
would be Asa’tuk (Asa'to + ek). 


57. One quasi-adjectival suffix has been noted. This is: 
-mo (possibly -imo) 

which is added to certain Adverbs, in which it resembles 
the Shina -i r no: 


D, Atsi 
Cp. Sh. Aje 
D. mirnemi, 
Cp. Sh. k'eri, 

k'iri 


up 

underneath 


‘atsimo 
A] 'imo 


upper 


munemimo 

ker'imo 


lower 


The D. -mo, however, appears not to be essentially ad- 
jectival, as it does not inflect but remains invariable, e.g. 
atsimo qAma the holes on the upper side 

Moreover atsimo is given by J.Kh. in a context where it 
is almost certainly Ablative. 


58. Another derivative from mirnemi which functions 
as as Adjective, but does not inflect, is 
mirn'emi.o, minsnyu 

seen in: 

mirn'emi.o daro'ti lower part of door-frame, doorsill. 
minsnyu qom the hole on the underside 

J.Kh. has “minano”, which is probably meant for mimemo, 
acting as an Ablative, “from underneath”, which is what 
one would expect it to be. 

Again there is: 

Saui SAskin'o Sa’ri Bamu. T.7. 
where it is not clear whether SAskin'o is to be regarded as 
as Ablative or an Adjective. 
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Perhaps there is felt to be a close connection between 
Adjectives and Ablatives, as in Burushaski, where the same 
ending -urn serves for both, while in Shina there is at least 
a superficial resemblance between the parallel series of 
Adjectives and Ablatives based on Adverbs, which may 
be illustrated by: 

Aru inside, Arimo internal, arn'o from inside 

Aje up Ajimo upper Ajon'o from above 


PRONOUNS 
Personal Pronouns 

59. The following are the forms recorded of the Per- 
sonal Pronouns. 

1st Person. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

u 

Am'e 

Trs. Nom. 

ms 

Am'e 

Acc. 

H1AS 

Am'ets 

Gen. 

ms 

Am 1 a 

Dat. 

mAsu 

Am 'ecu 

Abl. 

mAsmo 


Loc. 1 “in” 

— 

■hhhh 

Gen. Obi. and 

Loc. 2 “on” 

mAS 

Am'ets 

With Postpos. pa 
“in the possession of”, 
Bu. -Ale 

ma pa 

Am'e pa 

Motion to, 

Bu. -Alar 

mAS pa 

— 

“From” 

— 

— 




















2nd Person 




Plur. 

Nom. 

tu 

turn's 

Trs. Nom. 

tu 

turn' e 

Acc. 

tirs 

tumets 

Gen. 

ts 

turn 'a 

Dat. 

tusu 

tumecu 

Abl. 

tirsmo 

tumetsmo 

Loc. 1 “in” 

— 

— 

Gen. Obi. and 

Loc. 2 “on” 

tus 

(tumets) 

With Postpos. pa 
“in the possession of”, 
Bu. -Ale 

tu pa 

turns pa 

Motion to. 

Bn. -Aler 

— 

— 

“From” 

— 

— 


3rd Person 



Singular 

Plural 


Masc. 

Fem. 

M.F. 

Nom. 

h'ed 

h'ad 

e’D 

Trs. Nom. 

hseyAn 

hey 'a 

'e’pe 

Acc. 

haeiAs 

hay ' as 

'sgets 

Gen. 

haey'eu 

hseiyed 

'egy'ens, 

(sped) 

Dat. 

hasi.Asu 

hsei.Asu 

eg 'ecu 

Abl. 

haeiAsmo 

— 

— 

Loc. 1 “in” 

— 

— 

— 

Gen. Obi. and 

Loc. 2 “on” 

(has i. as) 



. --- 

With Postpos. pa 
“in the possession of” 
Bu. -Ale 

haeiApa 

hseyApa 

egApa 

Motion to 

Bu. -Alar 




_ 

“From” 

haeiApo 

haei.'Apo 

eg y 'epo 







60. There is naturally some slight variation in the 
rendering of such forms as have been repeatedly recorded. 
There is probably some variability in pronunciation. 

he T i appears as hei, haei 
had “ “ had 

and except in the nominative singular and the transitive 
nominative singular there is probably no actual difference 
between the masculine and feminine forms. 

For the Genitive plural, sped was written first, then 
erp'ene. The former was not cancelled, but was put in 
brackets. The word does not occur elsewhere in the ma- 
terial, but J. Kh. has “enga”, by which he probably in- 
tended to denote epe. 

61. Two or three stray Pronominal and Demonstrative 
forms have been recorded and deserve notice: 

hs nom. he, that (adj.) 

he bAdunAsmo from the time that he was born 

T.l. 

he S.B. Padsam. .irin that Sh.B. King said. . T.5. 
ta he krom this work 

(Also tsei = tahed) 

e nom. he 

e ta awoda let him come here (?) 

Perhaps also as an Adj. in the expression which 
renders the Eng. “like” in: 
tu” e ja’k like you (you that kind?) 

(originally written: tu.e ja r k) 
hes acc. or loc. 2 him 

hes munsei ask him (alternative : hseyAs) 



hes mun'e T im “ka ja’i chad” iri munedm I asked 

him “Where are you going? 

ese.i gen. of him, his 

'ese.i garAsu dek'in he looked at his house. T.2. 
ese.i kuyoc his subjects. T.l 1. 

esu dat. to him 

esu qau st call (to) him. 

It is possible that he and e may be reduced forms of 
hed, or either may be an independent Pronoun and the 
other a variant of it. As they stand: 

hes would be the Acc. of he and 
e§u the Dat. of e 

ese.i does not seem to fit into the series. It presupposes 
a Nom. es. The form coincides with the Gen. sg. of the 
Shina Demonstrative o’ that, that one, which is standard in 
Punial, and also current in Gilgit ; but it is hardly likely 
to have been borrowed as an isolated form. 

Demonstrative Pronouns and Adjectives 
62. The Personal Pronoun of the Third Person is also 
used as a Demonstrative. Its force appears to be sufficiently 
general to include “this”, e.g. in the Text: 

hseiAsmo pAci must mean after this. T.9. 

I have repeatedly translated it so elsewhere. 

As an Adjective it is of course not inflected for case, and 
is restricted to the three forms: 

sg. m. hed, sg. f. had, pi. eg 
When it is necessary to distinguish what is nearer from 
what is more remote, special reenforced forms are used : 


Sg. m. Sg. f. PI. 
tahed tahad ta.'e'g this one, this 

tunhed tunhad tun'em that one, that 

■ ta is an Adverb meaning here, hither] 

tun is an Adverb meaning there, that side. 

There are the usual phonetic variants. For tahed I 
have also tah'sd, tahaei, tahs, taei. 

When used as Pronouns these Demonstratives are in- 
flected in the same way as hed. 

Examples : tailed a’ya this (man) came 

tahed ta.A cha this (man) is here 

tahad ta*9 chi this (woman) is here 

ta.'e'g a'ye these (people) came 

tahaei. Asmo hAg'i previous to this 

tunhed gi.a cha that (man) has gone 

tunh'ad ged chi that (woman) has gone 

m. tah'sd mAnis, gowa, chir this man, horse, milk. 

f. tah'ad jod, gad, pAma this woman, cow, wool 

m. tahe krom this work 

m. u* taei krom ira's I shall do this work 

pi. ta.'e'g mAnisa, ci'sa, jodg these men, things, women 
I have also noted tun'o eg and tig'o eg as counterparts 
of ta.e’g. 

Reciprocal Pronouns ("One another”, "each other”). 
63. Only one example has been recorded: 

haeyo haeyAn tens they heat one another 
It will here be noted that the Transitive Nominative 
suffix -An is affixed to the second element. This accords 
with Burushaski practice, e.g. hi hin-e, or hin hin(e), 
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delimAn they struck each other. When, however, the sentence 
demands another significant case-suffix, the suffix of the 
Transitive Nominative is dispensed with, e.g. hin hin-ar 
SAla’m stumAn they salamed to each other. The combination 
is treated as a unity. 

In this, Burushaski and Dumaki differ from Shina, where 
the Transitive Nominative suffix is affixed to the first 
element and another case-suffix to the second, e.g. ek-se 
sk-ut SAlam ths'ga they salamed to each other, where -se 
is the Transitive Nominative suffix, and -trt the Dative 
Plural suffix. Note that the verb is in the singular. 

Both Burushaski and Shina make use of a reduplication 
of the numeral “one” to indicate reciprocal relationship, 
while Dumaki reduplicates the Personal Pronoun, but this 
one example scarcely rules out the possibility that Du- 
maki may also use the numeral. I can throw no light on the 
grammatical significance of haeyo. 

The Corroborative Pronoun 

64. 'ApAns, an oblique form of the Reflexive Pronoun 
Apom, is used to strengthen the Personal Pronouns: 
u' ApAns ja’s I’ll go myself 

eg Ap'Ans a’ye they came themselves 

mutuk Apane this very moment, lit. “now itself”, cp. Sh. 
tsn Ak'i, Bu. mu'to i\ 

The principal Pronoun may be understood: 

Ap'Ans krom sr do it yourself 

With a change of stress it reenforces a possessive Genitive: 
tahsei ApAn'e.i gor cha this is (my) own house 
tunheu ts ApAn'e.i gor cha that is your own house 
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The Reflexive Pronoun 
65. The forms recorded are: 

Sg. PI. 


Acc. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

AbLLoc. (?) 
Examples : 

apom bina'i 


apom 

(ApAn'ed?) 

ApAn'esu 

ApAnego 


ApAn'esu 


u Apom ma’ra-s 
apom ma’rin 
ApAn'esu le'in 
ApAn'esu ledne 

ApAnego sAmba ir'in 


settle yourself (?), take care of 
yourself, Bu. gukhar d'espAS 
I’U kill myself. T.6. 
he killed himself 
he took it for himself 
they took it for themselves, Bu. 

ukharar yAnumAn 
he thought to himself. (Cp. § 45). 


Interrogative Pronouns and Adjectives 
66. Who}, What ? (of person) 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

ko'k, (ko) 

kwaue 

Trs. Nom. 

— 

— 

Gen. 

ko’se.i, ko'saei 


Dat. 

kmsu 

Same as 
Singular 

Abl. 

ko'smo, ko'spo 



ko’k is ko + ek (suffix of singleness), Cp. Sh. ko: komk, 
Bu. men- An. 
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The form ko has been actually recorded only as an In- 
definite Pronoun: 
ko’k a T ya ? 
ko'ssei gor? 
ko’su de’s? 
ko'spo led? 
kwaue a’ye? 
ko’se.i gar 'a? 
ko’smo muna’s ? 

Adj. 

ko'k mAnisek cha? 

67. What? kisek, (kis) 

No oblique case froms have been recorded. 

The form kis has been recorded only as an Indefinite 
Pronoun. 

kisek cha? what is it? (of masc. obj.) 

kisek chi? what is it? (of fern, obj.) 

te no*m kisek cha? what is your name? 
kisek grdaeya chad? what do you want?, Bu. besAn 

dumar6a? 

Duma'ki ba'sena khrsek munegucho’t what do you say, 
(or, call it?) in the D. language? 

68. Which? 

Sg. m. komo, Sg. f. komi 
komo was recorded only as an Adjective, and only in the 
Singular. 

komo go’wa cha? which horse is it? 

komo bAnda'kisu dees ? to which person shall I give it ? 


who (sg.) came? 
whose house? 

to whom shall I give (it)? 
taking it from whom? 
who (pi.) came? 
whose (pi.) houses? 
from whom shall I enquire? 

what man is it? 
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ko’ni jo’i? 
ko’ni har'Ana? 


which woman ? 
in which nullah ? 


Indefinite Pronouns and Adjectives 
69. As in Shina and Burushaski, the Interrogative 
forms are also used as Indefinites. 

Anyone 
ko’k, ko 

garena ko’k cha, ko’k na’ ? is there anyone in the house, 

or is there not anyone ? 

Anything 

kis 

te garena kis cha, na’ ? is there anything in your house 

or not?, Bu. besAn bra, api? 

No one, Nothing 

In the Negative a particle ta, corresponding to Shina -ga, 
Bu. ke, is added: 

ko’k ta na' there isn’t anyone, there is no 

one, 

Sh. ko’ga nis; Bu. menAn ke apaei 
ko’ ta na’ there is no one. But the sense 

here is probably plural : there are no people. Cp. Sh. ko'ga 
ne.i wAtan “anyone have not come”, Bu. men ke aparn 
"there are no (people)”. 

garena kis-tA na'ka there was nothing in the house. 
ta’ kis-tA na' there is nothing here. 

mAnisa pa kista SApika na* there is not any bread 
(pi. ?) with the men, the men have no bread. (J.Kh.) 
joico kista ni denin he gave nothing to the women. 

(J.Kh.) 
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Quantitative Pronouns and Adjectives 

70. The only form recorded is the Adjective 

kat'eyek? how much} 

tu pa kat'eyek O't cha? how much flour have you} 
tu pa kat'eyek kirle che ? how much grain (pi.) have 

you} 

The Numerals 

71. The Cardinals individually and in method of com- 
bination closely follow those of Shina. No Ordinals were 
recorded. In giving the following list of Dumaki Cardinals 
I have entered the corresponding Shina forms where they 


differ in 

any marked degree from the Dumaki. 


Dumaki 

Shina 

1 m. 

ek, f. eka 

m.f. ek 

2 

du’i 

du 

3 

csei 


4 

camr, cam- 

ca*r 

5 

pon 


6 

V 

sa 


7 

sxrt 

SAt, Kho. sut. 

8 

oft 

AS, Aft, Kho. oft 

9 

nam 


10 

dan, daei 


11 

ekan 


12 

ban 


13 

co’i 


14 

caundaei 


15 

pAnzaei 


16 

so’waei 

sou 



17 

SAta’i, SAbe'i 


18 

Astad 


19 

kun'i 


20 

bi T s 

bi 

21 

br§ o ek 

b'i'gA.ek 

22 

br§ o dud 

b'i'gAdu 

30 

bi’s o dad (dsei) 

etc. 

40 

dud bi'§ 

di'byu.o (•<- du+bi+o) 

50 

dud bi’s o dad 

di’bugAdasi 

60 

Saei bi's 

6'sebi.o, (ia’byo 

80 

6a r r bi’s 

ca Y rbi.o, <iaTib y o 

100 

pod bi’§ 

SAl 

200 

— ■ 

dud saI 

300 

6sei pod bi’s 

etc. 

500 

pod pod bi’s 


1000 

sa's 



In the Shina compound numbers ga, gA = and. 

It will be noted that in 17 and 18, as compared with 7 and 
8, and in 80, as compared with 4, Dumaki returns to the 
Shina vowels. On the other hand Shina falls into line with 
Dumaki in regard to the form for 2 in diri saI = 200. 

In both languages, as also in Burushaski, the "score” 
forms the base of the numbers from 20 to 90. Dumaki 
carries this principle a step further in rendering 100 by 
5 X 20. 
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VERBS 


72. Of the verbs recorded 1 ) almost all have a single 
constant base to which the various mood and tense endings 
are added. 

In a few verbs an additional -n- makes its appearance in 
the Preterite and derived tenses between the base (as it 
appears in the Future Tense) and the inflectional endings. 

In a few others the Preterite Base is markedly different 
from that of the Future. 

These exceptions to the general rule are given below. 

A large proportion of the bases are monosyllabic, and 
the rest, excluding certain Causatives, are dissyllabic. 
The verbs with an intrusive -n- in the Preterite Base are : 
Pres. Base 1st Sg. Fut. 1st Sg. Pret. 
bAdu- to be born bAdo’-s (J.Kh.) bAdu’-n-a 

(3rd. sg. m.) 

bijo- to fear bijo’-s bijo'-n-is 

de Y - to give de’s-s de-n-im 

SAmu- to become tired sAmo'-s SAimr-n-is 

te r - to strike te's-s te-n-im 

73. The verbs with distinct, or differentiated Bases 
are: 

ogol- to descend ogol-as ogoth-(is). 

. (J-Kh.). 

*) I recorded parts of 49 verbs, and in his reply to my questionnaire 
J. Kh. gave parts of 49 verbs, 28 of which are not included among 
mine. There are therefore in all 77 verbs of which something is known. 
Unfortunately the majority of J. Kh.’s forms present phonetic and 
other difficulties. 
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bes- 

to sit down 

bes-a’s 

be T t-is 

dAja- 

v.i. to burn 

dAj-ega 

dAd-a 



(3rd Sg. m.) 

(3rd Sg.m.) 

ja*- 

to go 

ja’-s 

ga r -is 




gi--'a T 




(3rd Sg.m.) 

mAr- 

to die 

mAr-as 

muds. (J.Kh.) 

nikhil- 

to come out 

nikhil-a'S 

mkhit-is 

ro- 

to weep 

ra T -s 

ro-is 


Notes: 

bed- compares with the Sh. Past Base baeip, H. baeith-, 
but the Sh. Pres. Base is baei-. 
dAja- is deduced from the Infin. given as dAjama, other- 
wise one would expect dAj-. In any case the verb is 
borrowed from Shina which has dAj-: dAd-. 
ja’-: ga-, gi-. Cp. Shina, Hindustani etc. 

mkhil- compares with H. nikhAl-na, and the Sh. v.t. 
nikhAl-o'iki. The corresponding Intransitive verb 
in Sh. is nikha-: nikhad- 
ro- Sh. reiki preserves the -o- in all tenses. 

Extensions of the Base, Causatives 
74. The addition of -a’- to the Base appears to convert 
an Intransitive Verb into a Transitive or Causative. The 
two following examples are fairly certain: 


hut-ina 

v.i. 

to rise, get up 

hut-a'-na (?) 

v.t. 

to raise, or cause to rise 

lup-ina (?) 

v.L 

to be alight, to burn 

lup-ama 

v.t. 

to kindle 



To these may be added from J. Kb..: 
nA§- v.i. to become lost 

riAsa’- v.t. to lose 

In one instance recorded -a'- converts a Transitive into a 
Causative Active: ir-ina to do, make) ir-a Y -na to cause to 
make. 

What the exact relationship is between the words for 
"to say” and “to ask” is obscure. I recorded: 

Infin. 1st Sg. Fut. 1st Sg. Pret. Impv. 
munama muna'S munrm mun to say 

— muna T s mun 'earn mun'sei to ask. 

J.Kh.’s material corroborates these forms, and adds as 
the equivalent of the Ppa. mun Ago {having said), and mu- 
nayAgo ( having asked). His Infin. forms, however, are am- 
biguous. They ought probably to be mun-ina and mun- 
ama respectively. 

Is “to ask” the Causative of “to say”, used in the sense 
of “to make someone say” the answer to a question? 

The situation is complicated by the fact that there are 
Bases ending in -a’- which are Transitive, but not Cau- 
sative, e.g. gidama to want, demand, ask for. 

75. Causatives are also formed by adding -uwa T - to the 
Base. My clearest example is: 

am-ina to bring Aji-uwa'-na to cause to bring (?), 

or, cause to be brought (?) 

Ajrawama is also used in the same way as the Burushaski 
domtsAS (= to cause people to bring), as an 
equivalent for “to send”. 
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In connection with the verb hut-ina, to rise, I was given 
an Infinitive : 

hut-uwama 1st Sg. Fut. hut-uwa’-s, Impv. hut-uw'a*, but 
1st Sg. Pret. huta’-im, 3rd. PL hutame. 
which seem to belong to an Infin hutama as adduced above. 

There is probably a series : 
hut-ina to rise, stand up, cp. H. uthna to rise. 
hut-ama to raise, set up, H. uthama to raise 
hut-uwama to make stand up (7), H. uthwama to cause to 
to cause to be raised, be raised 

There is insufficient evidence to show whether Anuwama 
and hutuwma are Causative Active or Causative Passive. 
J.Kh. has the following: 

dASAr- to learn, know “dasarowa”, to teach 

dASAr-uwa'- 

(dei- to run) “durwain”, to make run 

dur-wa T - 

"looka”, v.i. to hide “lookowana”, v.t. to hide 
lu'k- lu’k-uwa'- 

pina- to mount (on a pin-wa*- to make mount 

horse) 

76. J. Kh. also has the following Causatives which do 
not fall into the above categories: 
ogol- to get down, “ogalene” to make get 

descend down 

so- to sleep "sorane” to make sleep 

Cp. Sh. so’iki to sleep-, s-ar-o’iki to put to sleep. 
Also various forms apparently pointing to: 

§Agga hudna v.i. to wake, “shangarane” v.t. to wake s.o. up. 
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sArjga is probably an adjective comparable to Sh. sonj, 
§ug Bu. sAg, aware, awake. 

76A. Except for a Passive Participle, no passive forms 
have been recorded and it is impossible to say whether 
there is, or is not, any Passive conjugation of Transitive 
Verbs. 

77. The principal parts of the Verb are constituted as 
follows : 

Infinitive Base + -in 'a, -n'a 

Present Participle Base + -ga, (reduplicated) 

Active Participle Base + -'i 

Passive Participle Pret. Base -f -in 

Imperative 2nd Sg. the simple Base. Bases ending 

in -a T add -i 

(“Base”, unless otherwise defined, means the Base as 
it appears in the Future Tense of the Indicative) 

Neither Subjunctive nor Optative was recorded. 

The Indicative has a series of Tenses with inflectional 
endings which vary according to the number, person, and, 
in the 3rd person singular, the gender of the subject. 

There are two Primary Tenses: 

1 . The Future (Probably Future and Indefinite Present 
as in Shina) 

2. The Preterite 

From these the other Tenses are formed by appending 
to them the two Tenses of the Verb “to be.” Both the 
principal verb and the auxiliary are fully inflected. The 
scheme is the following: 
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Future + Pres, of verb “to be” = Present 

Future + Past “ “ “ “ = Imperfect 

Preterite + Pres. “ “ “ “ = Perfect 

Preterite + Past “ “ “ “ = Pluperfect 

The system is the same as that obtaining in Shina. 

A peculiar feature of the verb “to be” is that the Past 
tense is formed not by adding a distinctive set of inflectional 
endings to the Base, but by adding an invariable suffix 
-Aka to the various forms of the Present tense. 

This same suffix -Aka added to the forms of the Future 
tense of other verbs gives a special tense which is used in 
the apodosis of certain types of Conditional sentence. 

Inflectional Endings 

78. Three sets of inflectional endings are found in the 
Tenses of the Indicative: 

1. in the “Present Tenses” (Fut., Pres., Imperf.) of 
all verbs 

2. in the “Past Tenses” (Pret. Perf., Pluperf.) of In- 
transitive verbs 

3. in the “Past Tenses” of Transitive verbs. 

It is not easy in every case to determine the essential 
form of the ending. This is due to the fact that some of the 
forms have been recorded only of verbs whose bases end in 
a vowel, and when this vowel encounters the initial vowel 
of an ending, changes are liable to occur, such as the de- 
velopment of a glide between the vowels, or the elision of 
the initial vowel of the ending. 

Nasals in one and the same ending have also been re- 
corded with variation of quality. 



The following lists are therefore subject to correction 

1. With Present Tenses 


Pers. Sg. 

PL 

1 -a’s 

"( A )m 

2 -a 

-(e)gut 

3 {m. -egaj 

mf. -(e)gs 

If. -sgi J 


2. With Past Tenses of 

Intransitive verbs 

1 -is 

-o’m, o' 

2 -ad, (-a) 

-O't 

sir _a ) 

mf. -e 

if. -i j 


These endings seem usually to be stressed. 

3. With the Past Tenses of Transitive Verbs 

1 -im 

-0 T m, (-6) 

2 -i 

-crt 

3 -in 

-ne, -8 


Initial -i- of an ending is preserved after final -a of a 
Base, while the -a, which bears the stress accent, is usually 
changed to -se, or -e. 

Unless the vowel of the preceding syllable is long, these 
endings seem usually to be stressed. 

4. There remain the Personal endings of the Imperative. 


The usual forms of the Imperative are 

as follows: 

Pers. 

Sg. 

PI. 

2 

1. the simple Base 

-a 


2. Base in -a + i 

-o, replacing -a 


3. simple Base in -e 

-o, replacing -e 

3 


-om 


The behaviour of the above endings when attached to 



various types of verbal Base is illustrated in the following 
paradigms and lists of verbs, which contain all the ma- 
terial at my disposal. 


THE VERB „TQ BE” 


79. Present 






Singular 





1 u 

chi’s 

I 

am 

Ame 

£ho’, (cho'g) 






we are 

2 tu 

chad 



turns 

cho’t 

f m. hsd 

cha ) 





l f. hau 

chi J 


mf. 

s’o 

che 

Past 






1 

chi'SAka 

I 

was 


cho’ka we were 

2 

cha'yAka 




cho’tAka 

3 {f* 

cha’ Aka | 



mf. 

chs’ka 

If. 

chi’ka j 






These are all the parts recorded of this verb. It will be 
observed that the inflectional endings are the same as those 
used with the past tenses of Intransitive verbs. 

80. The Negative is expressed by a single invariable 
form na r for the Present and na’ka for the Past: 

Present 

Sg. and PL, all persons na’ 


u 

na v 

I am 

not 

had 

na v 

she is 

not 


na v 

they are not etc. etc. 


I 

d 

i . 
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Past 

Sg. and PL, all persons na’ka 
u na’ka I was not 

s’r) na’ka they were not etc. etc. 

It may be remarked that for the Negative of the 3rd. 
person Present of the verb “to be” Shina has an invariable 
form: 

ms, nus, 

which seems also to be occasionally used of other persons. 

In Burushaski also there is a reduction in the inflection 
of the verb “to be” when it is in the negative. 


THE TRANSITIVE VERB 


81. 


te’na 

to strike 


Future 

Singular 

1 

11 

tus 

t'e’es 

I shall strike thee 

2 

tu 

hsei.AS 

te’iya 

thou wilt strike him 

fm. 

hsey'An tus 

te’ega 

he will strike thee 

3 lf. 

(hey 'a 

tus 

ts’igi 

she will strike thee) 

Plural 

1 

Am'e 

sgets 

te’im 

we shall strike them 

2 

turns 

egsts 

tedgut 

you will strike them 

3 

srj'e 

tumsts 

t'e’ige 

they will strike you 

Present 

Singular 

1 

me(?) 

ts chi’s 


I strike, am 

2 

tu 

te’i cha 


striking 


J m. haey'An t'edgA cha 
1 f. (hey 1 a te’igi chi) 

Plural 

1 Ams te’im cho’ 

2 turn's t'e’igu(t) chod 

3 ege ledge che 

Imperfect (not recorded, but cp. the Intransitive Verb). 
Singular 

1 u (me?) te chi’SAka I was striking 


2 

tu ted cha'yAka 


3 { m ' 

haey'An tedga cha’ka 


3 il 

(hey'a ts’igi chrka) 


Plural 

1 

Ame te’im cho’ka 


2 

tume te’igut chodAka 


3 

ege tedge che’aka 


Preterite 

Singular 

1 

me tAn'im 

I struck 

2 

tu tAn'i 


3 m. 

haey'An tAn'in 
(also tenim etc.) 


Plural 

1 

Ame teno’m 


2 

tume teno’t 


3 

ege tens 


Perfect 

Singular 

1 

me tAn'im chi’s 

I have struck 

2 

tu ten'i cha 
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f m. haey'An ten 'in cha 
if. (hey 'a ten 'in chi) 

Plural 

1 Ame teno T m cho T 

2 tume teno’t cho’t 

3 ege ten's che 

Pluperfect 

Singular 


1 me tenim chi’SAka 

2 tu ten'i fiha’ka 

f m. haey'An ten 'in cha-ka 
{f. (hey 'a ten 'in chrka) 
Plural 

1 Ame teno’m chd'ka 

2 tume teno’t cho’tAka 

3 ege ten's che-aka 

Conditional 

I had struck 

Singular 

Plural 

1 (u?) temsAka 

Ame te’imAka 

2 tu te r yAka 

tume te’igutAka 

3 m. haey'An te’igAka 
Imperative 

ege te’egska 

Singular 

Plural 

2 te* 

tume to' 

3 haey'An to’ta 

Participles 

ege tom 

Present Continuous (ts’ga te’ga?) 

Past Active te'i 

Passive ten 'in 
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Infinitive 
Noun Agent 
Verbal Base, | 
or Verbal Noun) + taS& 


te’na 

Sg. ten 'a Pl. ten's 
Suffix te.'Ago 


THE INTRANSITIVE VERB 

82. hu.'ina to become 

Future 



Sg- 



PI. 

1 

u 

ho’s 

Ame 

ho* 

2 

tu 

ho’ya 

turns 

ho’gut 


he.i 

ha’i 

ho’ga \ 
ho’gi j 

mf. e*g 

ho*ge 

Present 





1 

u 

ho’ this 



2 

tu 

ho’ya cha’i 



3 f. 

ha’i 

ho’gi chi 



Imperfect 






u 

ho* chi’SAka 



Preterite 





1 

u 

hu.'i’S 

Ams 

huy'o’m 

2 

tu 

huy'ah, 

turns 

huy'o’t 



-ae*i 




he.i 

ha’i 

huy'a,’ ) 
hu.'i’ | 

mf. e’g 

huy's 

Perfect 





1 

u 

hu.i’ chis 



Pluperfect 





1 

u 

hu.i’ chisAka 
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Imperative 

2 ho 

3 ho’ta 
Participles 

Present (Continuous) 
Past Active 
Infinitive 


hu.a 

ho’n 

ho'ga ho’ga, (f. ho'giho’gi?) 

hu.r 

hu.'ina 


83 . 


a’na to come 


Future 

Sg. 

1 a’S 

2 a’ya 
fm. a’gal 
If. a'gi j 

Present 

1 a* chi’s 

2 a’ cha 

m. a’ga chal 
. f . a’gi chi’ J 

Imperfect 

1 a’ chi’SAka 

2 a’ cha’eka 

m. a’ga cha’kal 

i’ka J 


f. a’gi chi’ 


Preterite 

1 

2 


f m. 

If. 


a* 'is 

a’y'a’i, (se-) 
a’y'a 1 

■ i, («-) J 


PI. 


a’m 

a’gut 

a-ge 


a T m chd’, (-chog) 
a’gut cho’t, (a’guchot) 

a’ge che, (a’giche) 


a’ 


seyo’m, (a’yo’n) 
seyo’t, (a’-) 

asy's, (a’-) 
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Perfect 

1 


a'i chi’s 


seyo’m cho’g, ('ayoge 

cho’n) 

seyo’t cho’t, ('ayo 

cho’t) 


ae'ye chs, (a’ye che) 


a'y'a 7 cha, 

(aey'a’e cha’e, 
aey'a^e cha) 

I m. 'aeya cha, ) 

(a r ys cha) I 
f. 'ah chi ] 

Pluperfect 

1 a'i chi'SAka 

3 f. a'gi chi'ka 

Imperative 

2 a'o 

3 

Participles 

Present (Continuous) a*ga a'ga (Probably f. a’gi 

a’gi, pi. a’ge a’ge) 

Past Active a’i 

Infinitive a’na 

Verbal Base, or Verbal Noun + Case Suffix a’yAmo 


a’wa 

awo’n 


84. 

Future 


j a’na to go 


Sg. 


Pl. 


1 

2 


ja’s 

ja’ya 


I’m. ] a’ga j 
If- ja’gi J 


ja’m 

ja’girt 

3 a’ge 
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MM* ' 



Present 

1 

ja’ chi’s 


2 

ja-s cha, (ja’i cha’i) 


Imperfect 

1 

ja’ chi’s Aka 


Preterite 

1 

gae.'is 

giy'o’m 

2 

gi-'a’i 

giy'o’t, (giyo’t) 

.fin. 

** } 

• i 

3 j , 

giy e 

If. 

gse'i J 

Perfect 

1 

ga’i Shi’s 


2 

— 


3 m. 

g'iA cha 


Pluperfect 

1 

ga’i chi’SAka 


Imperative 

Sg- 

PI. 

2 

ja 

3° 

3 

jo’ta 

jon 


Participles 

Present (Continuous) 


t Active 
'■tive 

in. -f Case suffix 

M'N«Jj +Cas ‘ Su f l<x 


ja’ga ja’ga, (Probably 
f. ja’gi ja’gi, 
pi. ja’ge ja’gs). 
j'e.i, (j'se.i) 
jama 
jam Ago 

gyAs (<- gi + as, 

or gia + as?). 
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THE VERB IN THE NEGATIVE 


85. The negative is usually expressed by placing the 
particle ni immediately before the verb, or before the 
principal component of the verb. 

The negative of the verb "to be” is represented by the 
invariable forms : 

na y for the Present tense 

na T ka for the Past tense 

Examples have already been given. (V. § 80). 

The following are examples of the use of ni 
Future 

1st Sg. u tus ni t'ems I shall not strike thee 

2nd Sg. tu mAS ni te r ya thou wilt not strike me 
Present 

2nd PI. ni nedgucho't(t)a if you do not take me 

(to the garden) T.6. 

Preterite 

1st Sg. (tus) ni anim chrs I have not brought (thee) 

7 . 4 . 

Pluperfect 

1st Sg. m'e hae.'AS ni tAnim 

chi-SAka I had not struck him 
ni dikim 

chi’SAka I had not seen (him) 

Imperative 

2nd Sg. hseyAS ni te T don’t strike him 

n'i' er don’t make 

n'i bij'o do not fear 

Similarly: tu ni am, tu ni ro, ni SAm'o, ni p's'i. 
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2nd PL haeyAS ni to do not ye strike him 

J.Kh. has “ne” probably meant for ni in: 

joico kista "ne” denin he gave nothing to the 


women 


and also in: 


tu ek mAnisek dekei 

“nek!” did you see a man or 
not ? 


86. There are two examples in the Text of na’, na’ka, 
being used in the negative of the Perfect and Pluperfect 
of an Intransitive verb: 

mkhita nd T thou hast not come out. T.3. 

bar nikhita na’ka he had not come out. T.l. 
na’ serves for “or not?” at the end of questions con- 
taining the verb “to be”: 

te gorena kis cha na’ ? is there anything in your 

house or not ? Bu. u’gs 
hade besAn bi’a, api? 

garena kok cha (kok) na' ? is there anyone in the house 

or not ? 
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Notes on Verbal Forms and Uses 

88. The Indicative. 

The Present Tenses 

Future 1st Sg. The final -u of a base + a T s seems re- 
gularly to yield -o'S 
e.g. SAmu -j- a’s -> saiuo’s 

1st PL The ending seems to be -(-)m, but it 
appears also as the nasalisation of a 
final -o of the base, as -g and even 
as -n. 

3rd PI. The ending has consistently been re- 
corded as -ge, (-ege), except in dedne, 
a mere variant, and n'e’ige which 
must be regarded as an error. 

In the compound tenses there is a tendency to simpli- 
fication. 

Present 1st Sg. te chi’s, ira* Shi’s, a’ Shi’s, etc. for 
te’es chi’s, ira’s Shi’s, a*s Shi’s, etc. 
but I have also recorded ira’s Shi’s. 

2nd Sg. te’i Sha, a’ Sha etc. for 

tcya chad, a’ya chad, etc., 
but I have also recorded ho’ya Shad, 
gidseya Shad, and beSeya Sha, ja’s Sha, 
jad Shad. 

2nd PI. the final -t of the Future form tends to 
disappear before the auxiliary Shod. 


The Past Tenses 

Preterite 3rd Sg. The final -n in Transitive Verbs has 
sometimes been recorded as -g and -ji. 
1st PI. The normal ending is -O’m, but there 
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are variations of the nasal as in the 
Future. 

3rd PL The ending in the Intransitive is -e. 

In the Transitive it appears to be -ine, 
-ine.i, etc., cp. irineu, but where the 
base ends in a vowel, at any rate in 
an -a”, it is reduced to -ne e.g. ira-ne, 
ba*-ns le'i-ns. 

In the Past compound tenses there are simplifications 
as in the Present tense. 

The Conditional 

89. In function this tense corresponds to the Shina 
Future plus sik, and the Burushaski Future plus tss. 

It is used in the apodosis of Conditional sentences where 
English has: “I would (do s.t.),” "I would have (done s.t.). 

Ager he krom irin cha'kAta, te^SAka if he had done that, 
1 would have beaten him. 

The Imperative 

90. The normal scheme of inflexion of the Imperative 
has been given in § 78.4. 

The following fall outside that scheme: 

Infinitive Imperative 


2nd Sg. 2nd PL 


ama 

a T o 

a r wa 

irina 

ST 

ira 

daeina 

ded 

da T 

dema 

ds 

do 

dekina(?) 

dskiys 

— 
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Infinitive Imperative 


hu.'ina (Pres. Base ho*) 

ho 

hu.'a’ 

jama 

ja 

jo 

khama 

kha 

kho 

nedna 

ne 

no, no 

mkhilna 

nxkh'o*! 

— 

pedna 

p8 v i 

— 

tema 

te 

to 


J.Kh. has a number of forms which invite comment, but 
present difficulties because there is no certainty as to his 
phonetic intentions or accuracy. Some are due to the 
omission of final sounds, which I think he must have failed 
to notice, 

e.g. 2nd sg. bozo (= bozon?) 

dAsa (= dASAr) 

gida (= gidad) 

girmina (= girminad) 

tAS (= tAsk) 

He has two 2nd sg. forms in which -o- replaces medial 
-a- of consonantal bases: 

mAr- to die 2nd sg. impv. moT 

nA§- to be lost 2nd “ “ no§ 

These recall the similar vocalic changes in Nouns. Cp. 
also nikh'o'l above. 

91. What I have, in compliance with convention, called 
the 3rd person of the Imperative, with the endings 
sg. -‘'ota, pi. J om, 
appear to carry a permissive or desiderative sense, "let 
him (do)”, “he may (do)”, and perhaps “may he (do)”. 
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Both in form and (as far as is known) in meaning, these 
parts correspond to what in Shina I have called “Optatives” 
(JRAS 1927 pp. 717 — 764: “The Conjugation of the Tran- 
sitive Verb in the Principal Dialects of Shina”). Shina 
has the same ending for singular and plural, but the ending 
itself is different in different dialects : 


In 


Gilgiti ■ 
Puniali 

1 Shina it 

is -‘o T t 

Kuhi , 
Dareli 

a 

it 

“ -'oda 

Chilasi 

<( 

tt 

“ -Vsta 

Astori 

(S 

u 

“ -odan 

Gurezi 

<t 

« 

“ -'om 


The Dumaki examples recorded are without context : 
hseiAn tus toda may he strike thee! (?) 
ege tus tom may they strike thee! (?) 

e ta awo’ta let him come here (?) 

sga awom let them come (?) 

ta ho’ta let him be here (?) 

eg ta horn let them be here (?) 

hsei jo’ta let him go (?) 

e*g jom let them go (?) 


The Past Participle Active 

92. This participle is formed by adding -i to the Base. 
Where the Present and Past Bases are differentiated, the -i 
is added to the Present Base : 

1st Sg. Fut. 1st Sg. Pret. Ppa. 

besa's beda besi 

terns tenim ted 
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An exception is: 

ho's, h'o’ya, hu.'i's liu'r 

etc. 

but the difference in Base vowel here is probably merely 
due to the incidence of the stress accent. 

“Past” is really too definite a term to use in describing 
this participle. It is true that it is not used of action re- 
garded as in progress or continuing in the present, but 
rather of action regarded as terminating when the action of 
the principal verb supervenes. 

It is very frequently best rendered by the English Pre- 
sent Participle, or by expressing both actions by finite 
tenses : 

striking the man on the head he knocked him down, 

or he struck the man on the head and knocked him down. 

Otherwise, as a “Conjunctive Participle” it is used to 
resume the action of one verb before introducing another. 

The Ppa of the verb “to say” is used after quoted speech 
with the force of audible quotation marks. 

As far as evidence goes, this Participle is used only 
when its subject is the same as that of the following finite 
verb. 

In all these features this Dumaki Participle has its coun- 
terpart in the Ppa.s of both Shina and Burushaski. 

In form it stands close to Shina in which the Ppa. is 
invariably in one of two forms of which 

zAm-’e' and hor-’i 

may be given as examples. In Dumaki, however, the 
ending -i does not appear to carry a fixed stress accent. 

In ad, j'aei || jed, ded, l’ed, ted and other similar forms. 


it may be taken that the stress, if any, falls on the verbal 
base, but I have written both 

'rri and ir'r 
and also lom'i and hu.'i' 

The following are examples of the use of this participle : 
ki’lis krAmi qomek iri'n working with a pick, he made 

a hole 

ap'u' hu.i gi.Acha he has gone upstream 

haeyAn ted gi.a he struck [him) and went off 

he.i ad no BaltitAsu gi.a having come back, he then went 

to Baltit 

Gilta'Su he.i j'sei a*ya he went to Gilgit and came back, 

or having gone to G. he re- 
turned (here) 

tAr) hu.'i ro’ya being distressed, he wept, or 

having got into straits he 
wept. 

Pa'dsam S. Bamos lom'ip. Lom'i g'arA§u a’niji 
the King caught Sh. B. Having caught her he brought her 

to (his) home T.8. 

kismAtgaua den'iji. Ded sseihvsu gi.a 1 He gave (him) 
servants. Having given, he went off for an outing. T.4. 
hes "ka jad chad?” iri munedm he asked him "where are 

you going}” saying 

The Past Participle Passive 

93. Only three examples of the Past Participle Passive 
have been recorded. They are identical in form with the 
3rd sg. of the Preterite: 
ten 'in hed bAnda ko-k cha? 
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“beaten that person who is he?” i.e. who is the person 
who has been beaten ? 

Sa Ba'rame rrin [or iri'n) ek pa’dsa’ek fiha’ka 
there was a king called Sh. B. 

(iri'n = done, said, called) 

jAku'na bsein 6h(s?) i.e. small pieces of wood have been 
grafted, or let into {the pipe) 

There is doubt about this last sentence as the vowel with 
ch- was not written and it is not certain whether jAku'na 
with this meaning is singular or plural. 

bsein cha / che could equally be the 3rd sg. / pi. of 
the Perfect, and the 3rd pi. Perfect would be quite a na- 
tural form of expression. 

The Infinitive 

94. The Infinitive ending is -ina, which is added to the 
Base — the Present Base, when there is a differentiated 
Past Base. I have frequently marked the final -a as having a 
rising tone, and sometimes as stressed. Thus : 

hAS-in'a, hAn-ina, bij'ad-ina, etc. 

Of a different pattern are: hu.'ina, be’S'ina. 

When the Base ends in a vowel the -i- of the ending seems 
generally to be elided, e.g. 

am, irama, ba'-na, bAckr-na, bijo’-na, 

de'-na, te'-na 

On the other hand: 

dse-ina, hu.-'ina, kor'o'-ina, lae-ina, n'e’ina, 

ro'-ina, the-ina (J.Kh.) 
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In n'edna and thedna, however, the -i- may represent 
only a diphthongisation of the -e r -. 

With Bases in -1 we have bij 'ad-ina and mkhil-na. 

95. The Infinitive can be used as the subject of a Verb, 
and is then treated as masculine : 

tAta (silda) hu.ima sona na Y it is not good to be hot (cold) 
be’s'ma sona cha it is good to sit down 

bijoma darka'r na v it is not necessary to fear, 

there is no need to be afraid 
A few oblique case-forms of the Infinitive have been 
recorded : 

Gen. had lominad us'Ana with (“in”) the intention of 
catching her. T.7. 

Dat. tahe krom 'irinAsu raei chi? do you wish (or, intend) 
to do this work ? 

Abl. he bAdun'Asmo ba*r mkhita na’ka 

since being born he had not gone outside, T.I., 

Bu. in dimAnumtsum (Abl. of Static Pc.) hodo 
dusum ap'Am 

jamAgo = Bu. nrASirlo, at the time of going. 

This was given as a parallel to te.Ago (Base -f- a + 
(a) go), but seems to be a form of the Infinitive, 
unless the -n- is merely excrescent. 

The Base, or Base + a, as a Verbal Noun 

96. The forms te.'Ago and ayAgo, a’yAmo have already 
been discussed (v. §§ 35 — 36) from the point of view of the 
ending, and a case has been stated for regarding them as 
consisting of the Verbal Base plus an Ablative suffix. 
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Further -Ago has been considered as a possible Abl. Loc. 
or simple Loc. ending (v. § 46). It now comes up for consi- 
deration again. 

In response to my request for the Dumaki equivalents of 
Hindustani and Burushaski verbal parts, J.Kh. equated 
with the Infinitive in these two languages: 

1. in 16 cases the Dumaki Infinitive 

2. in 8 cases the Dumaki Present or undifferentiated 
Base, e.g. be*§, rAt 

3. in 8 cases the Dumaki Past or undifferentiated Base 
+ a, e.g. moya, rAna 

4. in 1 case the form in -Ago 

Again as equivalents of the Ppa., in 17 cases he supplied 
forms which can be analysed as 

Base -f a -}- (A)go. 

Three of the Quasi-Infinitives of the form Past Base + a, 
(Category 3 above), and two of the Quasi-Ppa. forms in 
-Ago are of verbs with differentiated Past Bases, and in 
each of them the form is referable to the Past Base. 

On the other hand among the Quasi-Infinitives consisting 
of the simple Base (Category 2 above), one, viz. be'S, is a 
differentiated Present Base form. 

It therefore appears reasonable to relate the Quasi-Ppa. 
forms to the Quasi-Infinitives of the form (Past) Base + a 
(Category 3) and not to the simple Base forms (Category 2). 

Further it seems reasonable to regard these Quasi-In- 
finitive forms (Base + a) as Nouns, and the Quasi-Ppa. 
forms in -Ago, or -go, as case-forms of them. 

In the following table I give all the Base + a forms given 
by J.Kh., together with the simple Base or Bases of the 



Verbs on the one hand, and the Quasi-Ppa. forms where 
they have been supplied by J.Kh. on the other. 

Quasi-Ppa. 


cirirAgo 

dASATAgO 

lu’kAgo 

moyAgo 
nAthAgo 
r An Ago 

Apart from moya above, there is no example of this 
type of Quasi-Infinitive of a Verb of which the Base ends 
in a vowel, but in the Quasi-Ppa. of such verbs the initial 
vowel of -Ago is separated from the final vowel of the Base by 
a y-glide. The following are examples from J.Kh.’s material : 
a-y-Ago muna-y-Ago 

bu-y-Ago nAsa-y-Ago 

do-y-Ago 

On the analogy of moya these presuppose Quasi-Infi- 
nitives aya, buya, etc. An exception is the.igo. 

97. There are no examples of the use of this presumed 
Noun in -a in its simple form, and only three not very il- 
luminating examples of the -Ago [| -Amo forms: 

i. he.i a r yAmo hias pa am when, or if, he comes, bring 
him to me. 


Pres. Base 
ogol- 


mAr 

nA§- 


Past Base 
ogoth- 


bozon- 

cirir- 

dASAr- 

dASAruwa r - 

lu'k- 


mo- 

nAth- 


rAn 


Quasi-I nfinitive 
ogotha 

bozona 

cirira 

dASATAgO 

(for dASAra?) 
dASAruwa 
lu’ka 

moya 

nAtha 

rAna 
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ii. gar as pa a’yAgo (“ayango”) when he has arrived near 
the house, Bu. ha' Asi’r ds’sqAltimi ks. J.Kh. 

iii. ts.'Apo qytr iri’n = Bu. dslAsulo qyu’ etimi, which 
would normally mean: “at the time when, or while, 
B. was beating him, A. cried out.” 

Add for purposes of comparison the Infinitive(P) 
form: 

iv. jam Ago = Bu. ni’Asulo at the time of going, in the 
act of going. 

In Nos. i and ii it is possible that the meaning is “after 
he has come”, which in both Shina and Burushaski could 
be rendered by the Ablative. 

Alternatively it is possible that the meaning is “at the 
moment of his coming”, “on his arrival”, which in Shina 
might be rendered by the Locative, but in Burushaski 
rather by the Dative. 

All three languages have a perfectly regular method of 
rendering "when” or “if” by a finite part of the verb plus 
a particle (v. § 1 10). 

In No. iii the Bu. Loc. Infin. “dslAsulo” is not an equi- 
valent of the Ppa. 

98. All the data relating to the form and use of the suf- 
fix -Ago || -Amo have now been presented and we may there- 
fore try to take final stock of the position : 

1. -o is strongly associated with the Ablative in Du- 

maki and Shina 

2. The ending may well be -go || -mo, which it is reason- 

able to believe are one and the same, nasals 
being variable, since 
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m'oya + Ago and m'oya + go 
would both result in m'oyAgo. 

3. In the indubitably Ablative suffix -Asmo we have final 

-mo where -go would probably be phonetically 
unacceptable in Dumaki. 

4. -mo is an Abl. ending in Bu. and -no in Shina, and 

there is evidence for a D. Abl. -mo in atsimo, 
(V. also §§ 35 & 57). 

5. An Ablative significance would suit in the first two 

examples above. It would not suit in the 3rd 
and 4th examples, if the Burushaski rendering 
is correct. As regards J.Kh.’s quasi-Ppa.s, in the 
absence of examples of their use it is not pos- 
sible to say anything definite, but in certain cir- 
cumstances an idiom with the Abl. would pro- 
bably give a result comparable to the Ppa. 
This is the case for regarding the suffix as an indepen- 
dent Ablative ending of the form -go || -mo. 

99. On the other hand: 

1. -Ana is the regular Locative ending. Also used with 

temporal force. 

-Ano is the Ablative of the same. 

2. J.Kh., however, gives pAnAgo as the Loc. pi. of pAna. 

Also mine’ni sinino (“minani sinino”) as the 
equivalent of Bu. yare sinda.ulo = down below 
in the river (contemplated as flowing at the bot- 
tom of a gorge or trench) where there would 
be no excuse for putting a Dumaki Ablative. 
It is therefore conceivable that there is an inde- 


pendent simple Locative suffix ending in a nasal 
plus -o which has no Ablative force. 

3. An Abl. Loc. would not suit the verbal examples. 

4. A simple Locative would match the Bu. Loc. of verbal 

examples Nos. iii and iv, and the Shina Loc. In- 
fin. could, I think, be used in examples i and ii, 
and in iii if the Burushaski equivalent is inexact. 
Conceivably it would suit ApAnego (v. § 45). 

5. asmanemi || asmamegi and Abl. asmamego are pro- 

bably parallel to hAg-emi, mun-emi, and not 
apposite here. With these I would also associate 
ApAnego, but it may have been influenced by Bu. 
ikh'sr-egs in which the exact force of the suffix 
is obscure. 

6. Some significance must be allowed to the equat- 

ing of the Dumaki forms with the Bu. Loc. by 
my Dumaki informant. The association in his 
mind may have been semantic or formal, but 
there must have been some association. 

7. I have in no case recorded the Adverb Ana “in”, or 

the Locative suffix -Ana, -ena, with a guttural 
-g~ or with -m-. 

This is the case for and against taking the Dumaki suffix 
to be -Ago || -Amo and regarding it as an Ablative Locative 
or as a simple Locative ending. 

If a decision had to be made on these insufficient and 
conflicting grounds, I think it should be made in favour of 
a simple Ablative suffix -go |j -mo. 

100. Only one other case form has been recorded which 
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can be referred to the Verbal Noun in -a, or the simple 
(Past) Base. This is: 

gyAS which was interpreted by Bu. nrmtse 
(Static Pc. + tse) = on (his) being gone. 

It is : gi.a + as, or gi -j- as, gi- being the Past Base of 
jama, to go: 

D.S. sseilAsu gyAS S.B. g'i.a T.8. (V. § 33. iii). 

The Use of the Transitive Nominative Forms 

101. We have already seen that some of the Personal 
Pronouns have special Transitive Nominative forms, i.e. 
forms in which they may appear when they are the subjects 
of Transitive Verbs. 

The two sets of forms are as follows: 


Simple Nom. Trans. Nom. 


1st sg. 

u 

me 

3rd sg. m. 

hed 

haeyAn 

f. 

had 

hey 1 a 

3rd pi. 

eg 

egs 


There are no differentiated forms for the 1st pi. or the 
2nd sg. or pi. 

Transitive Nominative forms of some Nouns have also 
been recorded. 

It remains to be determined in what circumstances such 
forms are used. 

In theory at any rate such forms depend on an Agential 
Passive form of expression such as is seen in the Past Ten- 
ses of Transitive Verbs in Hindustani, Pashtu and Kash- 
miri, or more vaguely in Tibetan. 

In Dumaki, as in Shina and Burushaski, in which Tran- 



sitive Nominatives also exist, there is no obviously Agen- 
tial construction. The word denoting the actor remains 
the subject of the Transitive verb which is inflected to 
agree with it in number and person. 

From the material available it is clear that the Tran- 
sitive Nominative forms are used with the Past (i.e. Pret., 
Perf. and Plup.) tenses of Transitive verbs. 

With the Present tenses (i.e. Fut., Pres, and Imperf.) 
the Transitive Nominative form appears also to be used 
when the subject is in the 3rd person, i.e. a 3rd Personal 
Pronoun or a Noun. On the other hand when the subject 
is the Personal Pronoun of the 1st Person singular the 
simple form, u, appears generally to be employed. 

The Transitive Nominative has also been recorded with 
the 3rd sg. and pi. of the Imperative and with the Conditio- 
nal and the Ppa. of the 3rd person. 


The following examples illustrate the above principles : 
Future Sg. PI. 

1 u te y es — 

3 m. hsey'An te’ega ege te’ine 

D. Safe'd-An Amets mare*ga 

Present 

3 m. hsey'An te’gA cha ege te’ige £he 

Dom-'e de'ine She 


Preterite 

1 me tsnim — 

3 m. hsey'An tenin ege tene 

padSam lom'ip kuyo£-An 'nine* 

§sein nASseig kismAtga-r-e irame 
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Sg. PI. 

f. ha.i joi.a monin J.Kh. “joi.iga monina” (for 

monine?) J.Kh. 

Perfect 

1 me tAnim chi's — 

3 m. hseyAn tenin cha ege tens che 

Pluperfect 

1 me tAnim chi’SAka — 

3 m. hseyAn tenin cha’ka ege tens che'oka 

D. SAfi T d-An ir'edg cha’ka 
Imperative 

3 m. hffiyAn to’ta ege tom 

Ppa. 

3 m. hseyAn te’i (gi.a) ege (bijo’i) le’i (gi.'e) 

padsam (medika) led (a*ya) 

I recorded two 1st sg. Present Tense forms of Transitive 
Verbs with me: 

me bij ala’s 
me te chi’s 

but these are very doubtful. In the lists of Verbs it will be 
seen that in all other recorded examples both J.Kh. and I 
have u. 

On the other hand J.Kh. twice has u with the 1st Sg. 
Pret. of Transitive Verbs: 

u rAtim and u tAskim 
I think it may be taken that these are wrong, or at least ir- 
regular. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that in Shina the Tran- 
sitive Nominative is used with all tenses, while in Burus- 
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haski the use of the Transitive Nominative with the Present 
Base tenses is rare, though apparently permissible. 

It should be stated that there is no actual example of 
the use of hey 1 a. I recorded that form at first as the ordi- 
nary Nominative, probably from sentences constructed 
with tema or some other Transitive Verb which were not 
actually recorded. 

There is little doubt that it is the Transitive Nominative 
feminine, and this receives support from J.Kh.’s nominal 
form joi.a as the Transitive Nominative of joi, woman. 


ADVERBS 


Adverbs of Place 

102. Dumaki equivalents of some of the commoner 
Adverbs of Place have been recorded, and for convenience 
are given together below. 

Examples of their use, where available, will be found in 
the various entries in the Vocabulary. 


Amano 

Ana 

apu 

Atsi 

Atsimo (J.Kh.) 

barn 

bamemi 

liAgemi 

hAgi 

mAdade 


from this side 
in, inside 
up (valley) 
up, above 
from above 
out 

outside 
in front 

forward, in front 
up above 



down 

downwards, down-valley 
at the back (side) (Recorded 
only as a Postposition) 
back(wards) 
from behind 
here 
hence 
there 
thither 
thence 
there 

from that side 
Three points may be noted: 

1. that certain of the above function also as Postpo- 
sitions. 

2. that Ana seems to provide also the Locative 1 . suffix. 

3. that some at least of the above can take case-suf- 
fixes. The Dat. seen in mumAsu and tig 'ecu denotes “mo- 
tion towards,” and the Abl. in all the forms ending in -o 
denotes “motion from”. 


mum 

mumAsu 

pAcemi 

pAci 

Paco (J.Kh.) 

ta r 

tamo 

tip, tig 

tig 'ecu 

tig'o 

turn 

tun'o, tuno 


Adverbs of Time 

103. The Adverbs of Time recorded include some of the 
ordinary words for specific periods of time, such as “today”, 
“this year”, and some compound expressions such as 
“hereafter”. The equivalents of a number of common, 
general expressions such as “soon”, “often”, daily”, 
“early”, “late”, “by day”, “in the morning” etc. were not 
obtained. 


The following are, I think, all the Temporal Adverbs or 
Adverb-Equivalents that were noted: 

Day 

'o£e today 

jum'uti • tomorrow 

5he’edo T s the day after tomorrow 

caud'edo’s 3rd day in the future 

bi.'adi yesterday 

hAgigutsAna the day before yesterday 


Year 


• v I 

is o 


hAg'isu 

por 

hAgid'enAS 

General 

hAgi (?) 

PACi (?) 

thApai (J.Kh.) 


this year 
next year 
last year 

the year before last 


before 
afterwards 

at night. (Cp. Bu. thApe). 

It will be noted in the above that in 

hAgigutsAna, -Ana is presumably the Loc. 1 suffix, 
-guts- representing the Bu. gunts, 
“day”. 

-as is the General Oblique or Loc. 
2 suffix, 

-den- corresponding to the Bu. dsn, 
“year”. 

The corresponding words in Shina would usually be used 
in their simple forms. If they were put in any oblique case 
it would ordinarily be the Dative (with the suffix -et). In 


and in hAgidenAS 
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Bu. in similar cases the Gen. Obi., Dat. and Loc. case-forms 
are all used. 

Certain Compound Expressions are also used as Adverbs 
of Time: 


dud tsi’ra 
ek do’s 

haei.Asmo pAci 
hed wAxt'Ana 
tahaei.Asmo hAg'i 
tahed wAxtAsmo hAgi 
muduk ApAns 


twice 

one day, Bu. hikulto 
hereafter, thereafter 
at that time, then 
before this, heretofore 
before this, previously 
this very moment, just now 


104. No Adverbs of Manner were recorded. 

For “quickly” the adj. lauka quick seems to be used: 
lauka am, lauka ja come quickly, go quickly 
lauka ho be thou quick 

lauke hu*a be ye quick 

But with the verb “to be” English also uses the adjec- 
tival form. 

Miscellaneous, ci'pi and cipi muneni, v. T.4. note. 

Negative Particle 

105. The Negative Particle used with verbs is ni. 
There is no separate or distinctive form used with the Im- 
perative. ni precedes the verb v. § 85. For the Negative of 
the verb “to be” v. § 80. 

The independent negative, “no”, is nikim: 
eq'e nikim irin'ed they said “No”, Bu. urn be 

senumAn. T.5. 
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Interrogative Adverbs 
106. The following have 
Place ka*P, ka’jek? 
ka’jekacu? 

Time kAbe?, kAb'eSu? 
Reason k'ij>'e? 

Examples. 

ka’ gi’Acha? 
ka’jek cha? 
hss "ka ja’i cha'i?” ii 

tu ka’jek beseyacha? 

ka'jekacu ja’e cha? 
ka’jiko asy'a'e 

ta’ kAbe a’ya? 
kAb'esu a'ga? 

(It is probable that kAb'esi 
tahaei krom k'ij^e ir'i? 


been recorded: 

where?, whither? 
whither ? 
when ? 
why? 

where has he gone? 
where is he? 
mirne’im 

I asked him (saying) “Where 
are you going?” 
where are you sitting? where 
are you going to sit? 

Bu. Amulum huru’sa? 
where are you going to? 
from where have you come? 
Bu. Amulum duko’ma? 
when did he come here? 
when will he come? 
is used only of the Future), 
why did you do this? 


Indefinite Adverbs 

107. ka’jek can be used also with an indefinite sense, 
“anywhere”, “somewhere” 

kAbe can probably be similarly used with the meaning 
“at any time”, “ever”, “sometime”, “sometimes” 
ka’jek gi’Acha? has he gone anywhere? 

These words also mean : “where has he gone ? ” The difference 



of meaning is probably indicated by a difference of stress 
accent and perhaps of intonation. 

Indefinite Relatives 

108. The addition of the particle ta after the verb of 
the sentence gives ka'jek and kAbs the force of Indefinite 
Relatives, “wherever,” “whenever”. 

ka’jek chA-ta esu qau er wherever he is call him 
kAbe a’ys-ta mAspa a*p whenever he comes bring 

him to me 

109. Among the Adverbs in the above lists there are 
four Dative forms: 

mu T nA§u, trrj'ecu, ka'jekafri and kAb'esu 
Of these it will be observed that two have the suffix -'ecu, 
-acu. As we have already seen, -ecu is associated with the 
Plural forms of the Personal Pronouns, and the only re- 
corded Dat. Plural of a noun has -acu. The other two have 
the suffix -a§u, which is the form that has invariably been 
recorded with nouns and pronouns in the Dat. Singular. 

I have earlier put forward the suggestion that the two 
suffixes are actually of diverse origin, that the original 
Dat. suffix was -ecu or -acu {*- Atsi + *u), but that -Ats 
(<- Atsi) becoming confused with -as (*- -asya), two pa- 
rallel forms arose of which those based on -as became ap- 
propriated to the Singular and those based on -Ats to the 
Plural (cp. § 40). 

If this were so, how could we account for these adverbial 
forms 

tig 'ecu and ka r jekacu 
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on the one hand, and 

murnAsu and kAb'esu 

on the other? Such Adverbs one would expect to be uni- 
formly treated as Singular. 

A possible explanation lies in the fact that tiy appears 
to be an essentially Dumaki word; it is certainly neither 
Shina nor Burushaski, and its Dative may have been in 
habitual, common use continuously from a time when, on 
the above theory, the only Dative form was -e<hi or -a£u. 
The adverbial form being well established and having 
no numerical significance, may then have survived when 
the Dat. Sg. ending of Nouns and Pronouns was con- 
verted to the -as base. There may also have been no 
competing associations of tig with the original suffix -as. 
So altogether there may have been nothing to motivate 
a change of the established customary form tig'e£u to 
tigAsu. 

On the other hand, mun exists as a Noun both in Shina 
and Burushaski with the meaning "stump'’, "stubble”, 
etc. It is not used in those languages as an Adverb or Post- 
position. It seems probably therefore that it may be a 
comparatively recent loan-word in Dumaki which has 
been adopted for a specialised function. In this case it may 
well have entered the language at a time subsequent to 
the creation of the sg. suffix -a$u; mun being itself a singu- 
lar, would naturally be given the the singular suffix and 
not the specifically plural -ecu. 

Alternatively, if mun also exists, or existed, in Dumaki 
as a noun with a separate plural form (a point on which I 
lack information), it might naturally when pressed into 



service as an adverb, have been treated as a singular noun 
and given the Dat. Sg. suffix -asu. 

The Interrogative Adverb kajek-acu, whither ? can be 
explained in the same way as tig 'ecu 1 ). 

The use of the Dative suffix with the words for “where?” 
and “whither?” is normal both in Shina and Burushaski. 

On the other hand, kAb'esu, when} may be something 
of an innovation, a comparatively recent introduction. I 
do not think that in Shina the word for “when?” is ever 
used with the Dative suffix, but in Burushaski the corres- 
ponding word can be put in the Dative (besAl-ar). Possibly 
kAb'e§u may be an imitation of Burushaski usage. 


SYNTAX 

110. Of the structure and working of Dumaki as a 
going concern it is not possible to say much. 

The material from which any deductions can be drawn is 
chiefly contained In the Text. This has the merit of being a 
simple statement by a very unsophisticated story-teller, 
which may be taken as fairly representing a simple form 
of colloquial narrative. 

There is nothing which distinguishes it greatly from a 
similar narrative in Shina or Burushaski, or, for the matter 


*) If the question of the initial vowels of the suffix be raised, the answer 
is perhaps that the -s- is parallel to that in erj-ecu (3rd PL Pers. Pron), 
and that in both cases it is due to the vicinity and clearness of the 
preceding palatal and is maintained by the stress accent, while -a£u 
was probably only a distinct enunciation of -acu. In the Ms. kajek 
was originally written and -acu was only later added to it. 
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of that, in Hindustani. There are the same short sentences, 
there is the same use of past participles as connectives and 
also as substitutes for finite verbs when recording a se- 
quence of related actions: 

me ApAn'e.i birs'Asu ja’S ir'i, ApAne me’li l'e’i, bidsAsu 

a-ya 

Saying “I shall go to my own country”, and taking Ms 
wife he came to his own country. T.10. 

111. There is little in the way of subordinate clauses. 
I have already referred to the temporal clause rendered 
by the Verbal Noun plus -as, seen in: 

Di’u SAfi’d sseilA§u gyAS, S. B. Padsa g'i’a 

On the D.S.’s going off, Sh. B. P. went (to the garden). T.8. 

I have also discussed a’yAmo at length (v. §§ 35 & 97}. 

ayAmo hias pa ayi when he comes, bring him to me 

Note that in both these cases the subjects of the Principal 
and Subordinate clauses are different. 

1 12. There are in the Text two examples of Conditional 
sentences: 

mirbami iri-ta tahsei §sha§u ni ja 

“If you did a kindness, don’t go into this garden”, Bu, 
mirbami etuma ke T.4. 

This is equivalent to: “Kindly don’t go”, or “do me the 
favour of not going”. 

mAgar ni ne.igucho'ta (= ne.igut Shot ta?), u Apom 
mara*s 

If you don’t take me there, I will kill myself, Bu. ma 
ayats.hucam ke je Akhar esqaei.Am. T.6. 
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( m A gar is probably equivalent to Ager and used to re-inforce 
the ta) 

Other examples recorded are: 

Agar he krona iri'-ta tusu SAza dems 
If you do (lit. did) this, I will punish you 
Agar he krom irin cha’ka-ta, te.asAka 
If he had done this, I would beat (or, would have beaten ) 
him 

The ta is practically enclitic. I always wrote it, as I heard 
it, as part of the Verb. This particle corresponds in use to 
Shina to and Bu. ke. 

It appears also with kAbe and ka-j&k and probably gives 
them the force of Indefinite Relatives, “whenever”, “wher- 
ever” : 

kAbs a*ye ta mAS pa aqi whenever he comes (lit. came), 

bring him to me. 

ka’jek 6hA-ta esu qau e T r wherever he is call him 
But probably the meaning may also be, “if ever he comes”, 
and “if he is anywhere”. 

TEXT 

5a Ba’ram Pa'dsa.e Silo'k 

1. Sa Ba’ram s rrin sk pa'dsa.ek cha'ka. He bAdun 1 - 
Asmo bar nikhi'ta na’ka. 

2. ek do r s Dim SAfi’d, dem.sk cha’ka, mAdade asma- 
nemi hAnega cha’ka, asmamegi 'esei gar'Asu dek'in. Deki 
haeiye-i uutas a'siq huy'a’. PAci je.i, (Sa Ba’ram Pa’dsa.e) 
kuyo’ce.i c'omekisu je.i, he’i Padsa’s pa gi.'a. 
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3. “Ya Pad§'a’, bAdunAsmo dun'a’tA§u nikhi’ta ni’. 
Nikho’J, te kuyocAsu SAlda’k kAna’wek e’r”. Tri bAS l'e r i 
nikhita. Sa B'ArAn Padsa bir’Saei iuusasu led gi.a. Jed 
bauwi gow'AS pinsein. Sa Ba’ra’n Pad§a Di’u SAfidAn 
ApAnei gar'Asu n'edn. 

4. “Ya Sa BaTa'n Pa’ds'a’, ka saIotu ale’ikum, mAsmo 
n'i bij'o. Tu§u nuxsamAsu ni a’nim chi’s. Te mrrAS a’siq 
huH’ tus a’nim chrs. Mirbami iri’-ta tsei (or tahsei) §en'A§u 
ni ja. dpi muneni heti iri'm”. Iri' thi’p kismAtga’ra dsn 'ip. 
Ded saeilA§u gi.a’. 

5. PAci kismAtga're sseil ir'ame. He Sa Ba’ra’n Pad- 
sam “Hsei Sen'Asu no’” iri’n. eg'e "Nikim”, 'irin'ed, “Di.u 
SAfe’dan Amets mare’ga”. “Tig'eSu nikim”, 'irin'ed. 

6. “MAgar ni ne.igucho’ta, u Apom ma’ra’s.” “Su.a” 
iri’, ege bijod’ 1'ed gi.'e. 

7. Haei s'enAna chir'ed b'ara ch'i’ka. Tip haei chi’r'e 
bar'isu Sa’ri SAskin'o Sa’ri Ba’nu tAm'Asu (tAmASA§u?) 
a’gi ihi’ka. Had lominad us'Ana Dyu SAf'i’dAn had bara 
ir'edg cha’ka. 

8. Di.u SAfi'd saeilAsu gyAS Sa Ba’ra’n g'i’a. Haei Sa 
Ba’ram Padsa-n Sa’ri Bamos lom'ip. Lom'i’ garAsu amip. 

9. Dud tsira Di’u SAfi’dAn Sa Ba’ra’n Pad§a*s pa 
bijadip: “Hsei.Asmo pAci me* SAla*mi§u Vya. Tahsei. Asmo 
hAg'i te’ sAla’mi§u a’ ch'i’SAka. Hsei.Asmo pA<5i no* me 
SAla’misu a r o”. Ir'i, hed za'ta cha’ka. 

10. He.i Sa Ba’ra’n Padsa’ An, “Ya bAb'o*, msApAn'e.i 
birs'ASU ja’s” ir'i ApAne meli l'ed ApAned bir‘s'Asu 
'a’ya. 

11. ese.i kuyo’CAn but suraei.e’s 'irine’. 'Iri, hari’p iri, 
tAmAsa irin'e’ 1 . 


9 
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12. “Ama pa’dsa a’y'a*” iri, tAiiiAsa iri’, “ama pa’dsa’n 
me’li’ka led a’ya” iri’, ho tAmasa’e irine\ 

13. Ho pa’dsa je.i ApAn'ei th's’gu§AS be’ta. KuyocAsu 
du’wa sAla’m iri’ji. ApAned t'AxtAS be’ta. 

14. Lo’to ke lodo dud me’rits hat 'a. Kha’ne pi’ne seis. 


TRANSLATION 
The Story of King Sha Baran 

1 . There was a king called Sha Baran. From the time he 
was bom he had not gone out. 

2. There was a Div (by name) Diu Saffd. One day 
he was wandering about up in heaven and from there he 
looked at his (Sha Baran’s) house. Seeing (him) he fell in 
love with this beauty. Going back (to earth) , and entering into 
the skin of one of Sha Baran’s subjects he went to the king. 

3. “0 King”, (he said), “since you were born you have 
not come out into the world. Come out (now) and give a 
command and counsel to your people”. Having spoken 
(thus) he took (the king) and came out. He carried King 
Sha Baran off to the extreme limit of the country and 
mounted a horse of the wind. The Diu Safid took the king 
away to his own home. 

4. “O King Sha Baran”, (said he), “salam aUikuml”. 
Do not be afraid of me. I have not brought you (here) for 
your hurt. I fell in love with your beauty and have brought 
you (here on that account). If you will do me a kindness 
don’t go into this garden here. Otherwise I have left you 
free {or, everything else I have left open to you?)”. Having 
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said this he gave him servants there, and went off for an 
outing. 

5. Afterwards the servants took (the king) to have a 
look round. King Sha Baran said: “Take me to that garden” 
“No”, said they, “the Diu Safid will kill us (if we do)”. 
“(We will) not (take you) there”, they said. 

6. “If you don’t take me, I will kill myself”. 

(When he said this) they were alarmed and said “All 

right”, and took him off (there). 

7. There was a pond of milk in that garden, and Shari 
Banu of Shari Shaskin used to come there to the pond to 
disport herself. The Diu Safid had had the pond made with 
the intention of catching her. 

8. When the Diu Safid was gone on his outing, Sha 
Baran went (to the garden) and caught Shari Banu. Having 
caught her he brought her to the house. 


9. Twice the Diu Safid sent to king Sha Baran, saying: 
“Hereafter you will come (to me) to pay me your respects. 
Before this I used to come to you to pay you my respects. 
After this, then, do you come to pay your respects to me”. 
Things were thus {or, such was his nature?). 

10. King Sha Baran said (to the Diu Safid) : "0 Grand- 
father, I am going off to my own country,” and he took his 
wife (and went off) and came to his own country. 

11. His subjects made great rejoicing, and making re- 
joicing and music they held festival. 

12. Saying: “Our king has come (back),” (and holding 
festival) and “Our king has brought a wife (with him), they 
then made festival. 



13. Then the king went and took up his abode in his 
palace, and he blessed and saluted his people, and he took 
his seat on his throne. 

14. I have been involved in toil and trouble (?). Hands 
on the two mothers(P). Eating and drinking I came. 


NOTE 

This is an extremely abbreviated version of a story 
which I have recorded at greater length in Burushaski (v. 
"The Burushaski Language”, ]Vol. II, pp. 2 — 33, Oslo, 1935). 

The name of the hero there appears in what is no doubt 
its original form, Shahzada Bahram. 

In relation to both Burushaski and Dumaki the story is 
obviously of foreign origin. 

The episode of the capture of the bride has here been so 
much curtailed that it has lost all the features which in the 
Burushaski version clearly show it to be a presentation of 
the "Swan Maiden” motif. 

A study of that motif, with references to the literature of 
the subject, has been given by N. M. Penzer in Appendix 

I, Vol. VIII of “The Ocean of Story”, published by Chas. 

J. Sawyer, London, 1927. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT 

Para. 

Pa'dsa.o was alternatively written as pa'dsa.i. 

1. e I cannot explain this. 

i'rin or irim, the passive participle of irina, to do 
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or to say. Cp. iri = saying 3, 4 et passim. 
Both Shina and Burushaski on occasion use 
the verb to do with the sense of to say. 
bAdun'Asmo Abl. of the infin. bAduna to be born, or 
possibly of the 3rd sg. m. pret. 

Bu. rendering", in dimAnunitsum ho* la du- 
sum apAm. 

2. asmamspi this was originally written asmamepo, a 
putative Abl., and glossed: brom heaven he 
saw into his house. 

'esei v. § 61. 

gar'Asu it is a question whether the Dat. here de- 
notes into, as it does in the case of 6'omeki- 
su, and perhaps of duna’tASU 3, and §en'- 
asu 4. In Bu. barenAS + Dat = to look at. 
nuTAS a’siq + -as = on, corresponding to the 

Shina idiom: ba'dsa.e dij-ic a'SAqbem, 

and the Burushaski : rnmu suTAt-Ats 
a'Siq mAnuwAm, and, msn-tss pfu’t: 
mamai.ibam ks. 

c'omekisu je.i in the parallel idiom Sh. has the Loc. 

(comar be), but Bu. the Dat. (bAtar nikim). 
pa for “ba” of my Ms. 

3. sAlda’k why only one command, and one counsel 
or injunction? Perhaps sufficient for a 
first public appearance. 

bAS so written in the Ms. and probably not a 

contraction for ba’dsa’s. Perhaps simply 
the Persian bAS, enough, with some such 
meaning as without more ado. 
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l'e-i nikhita originally written “le’ini khita” which 
with the following “B'ArAn” for earlier 
“Barnaul” shows how pronunciation and 
stress may vary. 

bauwi gowAS “horse of the wind”, glossed Bu. ti’se 
hAyur. I do not know the animal in Bu- 
rushaski, but it appears in Shina stories as 
the: css Aspo 

gow'AS pinsein Cp. Sh. Aspij pino’iki. 
ka perhaps Pers. kih introducing the words of 

a speech. 

tus note an undoubted Acc. -as form, 

mirbami iri’-ta the use of the preterite to express a 
condition in the future is common to the 
neighbouring and other languages, but it 
does not seem to fit very well here. The 
phrase was explained by a literal rendering 
in Bu. : mirbami etuma ke guts bAsi.ar omi. 
Cipi mimeni explained by the Bu. thi ya-re hei go'tAm. 

thi is rather elusive; it may mean: other 
than, besides, except, yams means down, 
below, beyond this, further. The phrase seems 
to mean: otherwise apart from this I have 
given you liberty, or possibly: apart from 
this I have left everything open, or free, for you. 
hr probably closes the preceding quotation. I 

made it begin a new sentence as I heard it. 
The same difficulty sometimes presents 
itself in Burushaski. 

This iri’ = saying, corresponds exactly in 


* 


5. 


6 . 

7. 


8 . 

9. 


meaning and use to the Shina the, the Ppa. 
of tho’iki, to do. In the same situation Bu- 
rushaski uses nusen the Ppa. of senAS, 
to say. 

ir'ame 3rd pi. Pret. Causative, 

no- 2nd pi. Impv. of ne’ina. 

mkrn recorded only in this passage. 

Amets a clear example of the Acc. in -Ats. 
mAgar is here probably used as an equivalent of 
Agar, and not with its proper meaning: but. 
Saui §Askin'o is probably an Abl. used adjectivally. 

In the Bu. version Shari Banu’s home is 
also placed in Shari Shaskin, which was 
said by the narrator to be the equivalent 
of a Persian "Shahr i Sabz.” 
tAmAsu almost certainly a mistake for tAmA§A§u. 

TAmAsa is used in Bu. of any kind of en- 
tertainment, amusement, sport etc. Here 
the meaning was explained by the Bu.: 
tAm deljar ju6u bo’m, she used to come for 
the purpose of bathing, or swimming. 
us' Ana was explained as: in the thought, or inten- 

tion. In Bu. there is a word u’§-ulum = by 
reason of, because of. 

D.S. gyAS glossed in Bu.: sseilar ni’mtse == on his 
being gone. V. s 100. 

S. Bamos is this an Acc. or the Loc. 2? V. § 33. IV. 
hsei.Asmo pAci here and in the following line seems 
to mean: after this. I think that hed is 
not very strongly the remoter demonstra- 
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tive that. Hence the differentiation taken 
and tunhe’i. 

a*ya is the 2nd sg. Future, 
no’ was explained by the Bu. da" which has 

many shades of meaning according to the 
context. The most definite are: again, in 
addition, but it can sometimes be rendered 
by then with a consequential sense. 

After this then (in consideration of what I 
have said) you come to me. 
heu za’ta 6ha'ka is explained by Bu. its zaeilAte bam 
lit.: he was on that fashion. 

One would expect it to refer rather to the 
state of affairs, or the state of relations 
between the two persons, but za't is per- 
haps not a very suitable word to apply to 
things. 

1 0. 'a’ya 3rd sg. m. Pret. and not Fut. as in 9. above. 

In the Pret. the stress should probably be 
on the final -a as in 12, and in several other 
intransitive Pret. forms. 

11. sse.i v. § 61, cf. 2. above. 

kuyo’CAn kuyo’c is a collective and takes the verb in 
the plural, but it is probably here regarded 
as a singular, hence the sg. Trans. Nom. suf- 
fix -An. 

12. tAmaSa-e the final -e is perhaps only a glide. 

14 Some kind of conventional formula for the 

end of a story. 

lo’to ke lo’to was glossed Bu. : awaIas kemusAqqAt 
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lo’to 


merits 


khame 


Am An Am. The last two words mean : I have 
been worried or involved in trouble. awaIas 
is the 1st sg. form of the Infin. or Noun 
Agent form of *-waLas to fall, to find one- 
self in ( a place), to fall a victim to, to “catch” 
{smallpox etc.) 

Perhaps the general meaning is: I have fal- 
len on evil times. 

in Sh. and Bu. is a ball of yarn, probably 
connected with Sh. lut, a crease, Bu., lo’t, 
crumpled, wrinkled. The idea perhaps is 
"complications”. 

In Shina, however, there is another word 
luto, hrto, lo-to "bare-headed”, which 
might suggest the idea "destitute”, 
in the Text I wrote “bewits”, but this is 
certainly wrong. The passage was glossed: 
dud me’rip — Bu. a*ltAn mAmatsaro (i.e. 
two mothers), 
hAta = hands. 

The word must be the -Ats case-form of the 
pi. me’rirj, mothers, hut I cannot guess the 
significance of “hands on two mothers”, 
.me seis glossed : Bu. sicume mi-me da*yAm 
eating and drinking I came (probably = 
I have come). 

This occurs as a concluding formula in two 
of my Burushaski texts (v. "The Burus- 
haski Language”, Vol. II, pp. 32 and 46). 
In the first of the two it is slightly fuller: 
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je sicums, mrme, chamine daiyAm 
eating, drinking, hungry I came. I under- 
stood that it indicated desire on the part of 
the narrator for a reward, 
khame pirns look as if they were connected 
with the Infinitive forms : khama and 
pi T na. 



DUMAKI-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


a, a, as 


Ac -ig f. eye. 

(The form given is J.Kh.’s. I recorded Ac'rn, 
but this was probably for the pi. as words for 
dual parts of the body seem at first to have been 
given me in their pi. form. The word may be 
AShi as in Sh., for J.Kh. sometimes seems to 
miss final sounds). 

(Cp. Sh. Ach'i) 

Aca'g-a, -i, -s bad. 

(Perhaps cp. Lahnda etc. changa, Rambani chan- 
go, “good”, and Siraji of Doda atsangmato”, 
bad”, in which -mato is an adjectival suffix). 
Acidemi upper. Recorded only in: Acidemi darodi, lintel 
(Cp. Atsi and Atsidemi) 
a6hig'owe, (probably pi.), eyebrow(s). 

(The transcription achi-, Achi- in this and the fol- 
lowing is assumed on the strength of Sh. Achi. 
The equivalent word in Sh. is Afihiko’to, with 
dialectal variants). 

Achik'mms, (probably pi.) eyelashes). 

(Cp. Sh. Achiku’mo) 
ac'im v.s.v. ac 
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Achit'Al eyelid. 

(Cp. Sh. tAl, roof, ceiling. In Gurezi Sh. tAlo’ni 
was recorded for eyelid. In several dialects it is 

AchipAti). 

Agar if. Only one example recorded, in which the verb is 
followed by the particle ta 

Agar he krom irin cha’ka-ta, te’asAka, if he had 
done that 1 would [have) beat(en) him 
(Prs., Sh., Bu.) 

Aga’sis burunc cloud. 

(Aga’sis probably for Aga’sis, from AgO’S; burunc 
Bu. cloud). 

Ago's f. sky. 

Atsi Aga'sina up in the sky 
(The -i- is probably a feminine theme, cp. Ak, Agis. 
Ago’s recalls both Sh. Agaei, hAgad, and Bu. 
seyAS. Cp. Skr. akasa- Panj. Aga T s). 
aguda, pi. agulig, f. finger, toe. 
bAri agula thumb 
khi’ti agula little finger 
pa’s aguda toe 
(Cp. Dareli Sh. hAgu’ri) 

Ak, pi. Ag'ig, f. fire. 

Ak Lvm e’r, Ak lupad light the fire 
Agis hAgi in front of the fire 
Agis sas er warm (it) at the fire 
(Cp. H. a'g, Panj. Agg) 

Akom, Ako’y, pi. Ak'a’ya, m. walnut (tree and nut). 

(The Sh. is Ach'o, Skr. aksota-) 
al-, (a1-?), J.Kh. to take. Recorded only in J.Kh.’s: 


hed mAnisa po eka rupi’Ak ali’m I took one rupee 
from that man. 
aIaxxi J.Kh. f. flag 

gar as aIaib chi there is a flag on the house. (At. 
Prs.) 

aIo*, J.Kh. pi. Ala’, m. saying, etc., Bu. bar. 

(Cp. Gauro al-, to say) 

Am'a', ama of us, our. Gen. of ami's q.v. 

Amano of, or from, this side, Bu. khi’tum, opp. of fund. 
Am's we 

Acc. Am'sts eg's Am'ets ten's they struck us. 

Am'sts mare’ga he will kill us. T.5. 

Gen. Am'a’ hsei Am'a go’r cha that is our house. 

Ama’ pa’dsa our king. T.12. 

Dat. Am'scu haei go’r Am'scu ds give us that house 
Abl. Amstsmo had bidsa Amstsmo harm's they 
took the land from us 

Loc. 2 Am'sts sg'e Am'sts u’s 6hi their debt is on 
us, i.e. we are in debt to them. 
haey'An Am'sts lomirj he laid hold on us 
With pa. Am's pa SApi’k n'a’ we have no bread 
Am'sts v.s.v. Am's 

a’na to come, to arrive in. V. paradigm § 83. 

ms SAla’misu 'ay a thou wilt come to pay thy re- 
spects to me T.9. 

kAb'ssu a’ga? when will he cornel 
a' ch'i’SAka I used to come T.9. 
seis I came T.14. 

ApAned bidSASU aya he came to his own country 
T.10. 
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kAbe a'ye-ta mAs pa a*p whenever (or if ever ) he 
comes (lit. came) bring him to me 
ka’jiko aey'a T e cha? from where hast thou comet, 
Bu. AJtnulum dukonna? 

S. Ba’nu a*gi chrka Sh.B. had come. T.7. 
hed a’yAmo mAS pa a’ji when he has come, bring 
him to me 

garAs pa a*yApo (“ayango”) when he came near the 
house. J.Kh. 

Ana in, inside', inner. 

Ana garena inside in the house 
darsns Ana gra he went in at the door 
'Ana go-r the “inner house” i.e. the store room, cor- 
responding to Bu. uda (-e-u’l + ha). 

'anina to bring. V. List of Verbs. 

go’wa a*n bring the horse 

kita-b a’n bring the book 

mAs pa a r p bring [him) to me. 

tus a’nim chi’s I have brought thee T.4. 

g'arAsu a r nip he brought (her) to the house T.8. 

(Cp. Hindi an-na, Lahnda an-) 

'Anjop (pi.?) intestines, entrails 

(Cp. Astori and Gurezi Sh. o'zi and Skr. antra-?) 
Ajiuwa’na 1. to cause to he brought. V. List of Verbs. 

2. to send, — Bu. do’otSAS (to make bring to) mAsu 
go’wa Anuwad |J bijad send a horse to me 
ApAne, (invar.) -self, -selves. Corroborative Pron. V. § 64. 
tu ApAne deki'ye you look yourself 
Ap'Ane cha it is he himself, Bu. id bad. 
mu-tuk ApAn's “now itself”, i.e. this very moment 
(Cp. Apo*n). 
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ApAn'e’i own 

tahsei me ApAn'e’i goT cha this is my own house 
tunhe’i te ApAn'e’i go’r cha that is thy own house 
ek mAnisAn ApAne’i me’li tai ma'rin cha a man 
has struck (?) and killed his own wife. J.Kh. 
haei ApAne garena cha he is in his (own) house. K.Jh. 
Cp. T.10. 

(Gen. of Aporn. Cp. H. Apna). 

Aporn, obi. base ApAne-, -self, -selves. Reflexive Pron. V. 
§ 65. 

(Cp. ApAne and ApAne’i. Cp. Ksh. pa’na, H. a T p) 
ap'u', 'apu up (-valley), upper. 

ap'u’ hu.i gi.Acha he has gone up-valley, Bu. AaI ns 
nr bcei 

MirrtAza.aba’d 'Apu Ko’t M. Upper Fort (village), 
Bu. M. DaI KhAn 

'ari’n millet (Panicum miliaceum?), “china”. 

(Cp. Kho. o’lin) 
asma’n heaven, sky. 

asmane’ni, asma’nepi, in the sky, in heaven, per- 
haps in the region of heaven T.2. 
asma’nepo from heaven, from the side of heaven. 

V. §44. (Prs.H.) 

Asukis gullet. (Bu.) 

Asaei, -g f. apricot, apricot tree. 

eka A§aei chi there is an apricot (tree). 

Asaeye (or, Asa’ye) kot apricot wood. 
a T §iq enamoured of, in love with 

nu’rAS a’siq hu’y'a’ he became enamoured of his 
beauty. T.2. (Ar. Prs.) 
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Asit-a, -i, -e weak. 

(Cp. Sh. A-sa’to SAt, strength) 

Asta'i eighteen. (Sh.) 

Atsi up, up above. 

Atsi gi’a he went up 
Atsi ja go up 

Atsi Aga'sina up in the sky 

(Cp. Acidemi || Atsidemi, and Sh. Aji, Aje, up, etc., 

V. § 39). 

Atside'ni J.Kh. upper-bedding 

(Cp. Acidemi. Semantically and as regards -demi 
cp. Kho. soT-tu-dimi, upper-bedding ). 
atsimo 1. upper, pertaining to the upper side. 

atsimo gcrr the upper house (upper storey )? 
atsimo qAma the holes in the upper side of a flute 
(tut 1 ek) 

2. from above 

atsimo botsk pe’i (pe r ya?) a stone fell from above, 
Bu. yAtum danAn wAli’mi J.Kh. 

(Cp. Atsi). 

8 

e (?) he, that. V. § 61 and v.s.w. esu and eta 
ek, f. eka, one. 

-ek, f. -Aka a, one. V. § 18. 
ekad eleven. (Sh.) 

e T g, Trs. Nom. e'ge, 1. they, those. Personal and Demon- 
strative Pron. V. §§ 59 & 62. 
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eg Ap'Ane a’ye they themselves came 
euj'e bort (bo’t?) bams they threw stones 
eg'e mkrn 'irin'e’i they said “no”. T.5. 
saein ’sgets nAsaeig the king banished them, Bu. 
thAme u’e o'spAlimi 

eg ege garAsu gre they went to their house. J.Kh. 
eg yl ene bir'sa cha it is their land. 
eg 'ecu de give (it) to them 
egApa daulAt bu’t chi they have much property 
2. the, those. Demonstrative Adj. 

saein eg mAnrsa HinAna binaein the Mir settled 
those men in Hini. J.Kh. 
eg mAnrsAco mo' ta §Api T ka de.a r give the men 
wine and bread. J.Kh. 

saein eg mAni'sa po bir'sa harim the Mir took the 
land away from those men. J.Kh. 

'ese.i of him, his. V. §61. 

'ese.i garA§u at (or into) his house T.2. 
ese’i kuyo’CAn his subjects T.ll. 

‘esAki, -ga f. neck-strap, sling, strap for slinging big drum. 

(Bu.) 

eSu to him (Dat. of e?). V. § 61. 

kajek chA-ta esu qau er wherever he is, call (to) him 
eta (probably e, he, + ta, here). V. §61. 

eta awoda let him come here (?). 

i 

ipo’, ip h o, -wa m. tenon, dovetail. (Bu. ipo’h, pi. -muts) 
i’rAn m. cream. (Bu.) 
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irama to cause to be made, to cause s.o. to do, make (?). V. List 
of Verbs, and § 74. 

D.S.-An had bora ir'edg cha’ka the D.S. had caused 
that pond to be made. T.7 

kismAtga’re sseil ir'ams the servants made him go 
for a walk, took him for a look round. T.5. 

(Cs. of irina) 

1. irin'a 1. to make, to do. V. List of Verbs 

tahs krom k'ijye ir'i? why did you do this act! 
tahsei krom iri’ta if you did (i.e. were to do) this act. 
Ap’Ane krom er do the job yourself 
tahe krom 'irinAsu raei chi? do you intend (or, 
wish) to do this ? 

Cp. T. 3, 4(2), 11(2), 12, 13. 

2. to say 
iri’n he said T.5. 

'irin'ed they said T.5 (2). 
iri' saying T. 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12 
irirn, i’rin called, named. T.l. 

2. irina in: ju irina to stretch, set up warp 

(Possibly the same word as 1 . irina, but compare 
Sh. iro’iki, to stretch and fix warp in position for 
weaving, which seems to be a denominative from 
a word sr == warp). 

iSkim'a, (-i, -e?) pertaining to this year. 

is'o this year. (Cp. hAg'i§u ?). 

ispi’ta lucerne. (Cp. Sh. ispi’t, Bu. sipi’t). 

o 

o and (in numerals) 
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bi’s o ek twenty-one 
dud bi y s o daei fifty 

'oce today. (Sh. as, “vulgar” ago; Skr. adya, adyd?) 
ogad- J.Kh. to make descend, take down. V. List of Verbs. 
(Perhaps ugad-) 

ogol- J.Kh. to descend, get down. V. List of Verbs. (Perhaps 
ugul~) 

o r rp m. rain 

o’rp aga 6ha it is raining, Bu. horalt di.a’r§ila. 

(Cp. Skr. abhra- [rain) cloud) 
osaeyo, pi. usaeiye, hare. (Cp. Sh. oseyo). 
ost eight. (Cp. Kho. ust, Sh. As(t). A u-, o- vowel appears 
also in Gawar Bati and Kati). 
od m. flour. 

tu pa kad'eyek od cha? how much flour have you ? 
(Cp. Sh. ado, H. ada) 

ode (pi.?) lip(s). (Cp. Sh. odi, pi. ode; H. hodh). 

u 

u I. The Trs. Nom. is me. V. paradigm § 59. 

(Cp Gujuri u*; Gujurati hu*) 
uguwd, (-i, -e?), heavy. (Cp. Sh. Agu r ro). 
urk m. wolf. 

hed mAnrsAn ek uwkAk tubAkAS tAnim the man 
shot a wolf with a gun. J.Kh. (Bu. Iranian). 
1. u’s f. debt, loan. 

te mAS us chi “your debt is on me”, i.e. I am in- 
debted to you, Bu. mgs jade ms bila 
eg'e Amets us chi we are indebted to them 
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me tus us chi you are indebted to me. 

(Cp. Sh., Bu. u'|) 

2. us intention, thought. 

ha*i lominad us 'Ana with the intention of catching 
her T.7. 

(Cp. Bu. u’s-ulo by reason of) 
u’SAm foster- 


u’SAm 


f ma T ma ) , , 

\ > foster- 

{ ma’ya J 


mother 


ma’ma 
. ma’ya 

u’SAm me'rig foster-mothers 
u r sAm be'in foster-sister 
(Bu.) 

uth'ula, (-i, -e?), high 

(Cp. Sh. uth'Alo) 


B 


bAba, baba, pi. pi.a’ra, m. father ; father’s brother ; paternal 

uncle. 

cuma baba father’s younger brother. 
bAda baba father’s elder brother 
(Cp. bAb'a, father, honorific in Bu. and Kho. and 
probably Sh. Pia-ra is an -a r ra plur. of a hypothe- 
tical sing, form *pia, or *pi, which may be com- 
pared with forms of the type piu, peo, found in 
Sindhi, Lahnda and Panjabi). 
bAbad, pi. bAbaeig, f. apple 

eka bAbad chi there is an apple. 

(Cf. Welsh Gypsy p’abai) 
bAb'o m. grandfather. 


ya bAb'o used as a title of respect. T.20. 

(Cp. Bu. bApo, grandfather, restricted to Royal 
Family. In Sh. ba'bo == father, father-in-law). 
bA^Ani, -g f. disc fixed on large spindle (tAli's), Bu. jukumAl. 
bAco’to, pi. ’bAco’ts, m. calf. 

ek bACO’ta'k cha there is a calf 
(Cp. Jaunsari bdchhuti, female calf, and Kho. hAcho'l. 
Sh. has bAtso). 
bAda sole (of foot). 

pa.s bAda sole of foot. (Bu.) 
bAd-a, bAr-a, -i, -e big, large. 
bAri aguda thumb 
bAra (d'aemAl) the big kettledrum 
bAri ya the heart 
(Cp. Sh. bAdo, H. bAra). 
bAdAm m. almond. 

(Prs. Cp. Sh. Bu. bAdAm ; Kho. bAdaun) 
bAduna to be born, Bu. d*-mAnAS. V. List of Verbs. 

Fut. 3rd sg. m. bAdo’ga = Bu. dimaeimi. 

Pret. 3rd sg. m. bAduma = Bu. dimAnimi 
Pret. 3rd pi. bAdums = Bu. dumAnumAn 
Abl. Infin. he bAdun'Asmo = Bu. in dimAnum- 
tsirm, from his birth, since his being born T. 1 . 
bAyum mare. 

bAyum go’wa cha, it is a mare-horse (?) 

(Cp. Bu. bAyum, Sh. ba'm). 
bad twelve. (Sh.) 

bAjerig, -a, m. runner on braces of drum to tighten them, Bu. 
mayun 



bAk'ira, pi. bAk'ire, m. sheep or /and goat, small cattle, equi- 
valent to Sh. Iac, Bu. huy'es. 
sk bAkirak cha there is a sheep-or-goat 
bAkrrs’pe paei.ado goatherd, shepherd 
(Cp. H. bAkra, bAkri) 

b'Akula, (-i, -e?) thick. (Perhaps cp. Skr. hahala-. For k = h 
cp. D.nikrn). 
bAku’ni elbow. 

(Cp. Sh. bAkhumi). 

1. badi, -g f. sand. (Cp. H. badu). 

2. badi f. cord, string, Bu. wAlgi. 

dAnu.e.i badi bow-string (goat’s hair cord attached 
to the “bow” when weaving, to wh. the ends of 
the warp threads are fastened). 

(Sh.) 

bAn, -uye joint. 

krrtsa bAn joint (anat.) 

(Cp. Prs. bAnd, Sh. Bu. Kho. bAn.) 
bama to throw. V. List of Verbs. 

u bort (bot?) ba’S I shall throw a stone 
had jod mon badn he threw the woman down. J.Kh. 
jAkuma bsein ch(s?) small pieces of wood are let in- 
to, grafted into (the mouthpiece of the reed-pipe) . 
(baein is probably the Past Pc. Pass. V. § 93.) 
bAnda person, man 

komo bAnda’kisu ds ,s s? to which person shall I 
give (it)7 

hed bAndA§u to that man 

hed bAnda kok cha? who is that person} 

(Prs. Also current in Sh. and Kho.) 



A 


bao’wa J.Kh. f. s/em. (Cp. Sh. bo.i). 
ba'po J.Kh. yesterday. 
ba’r out. 

ba T r gi'a cha he has gone out 

bar nikhi’ta na’ka he had not gone out. T. I . 

(Cp. H. ba’hir. Not represented in Sh. or Bu.) 
bar, -ig f. nullah, gorge. (Bu.) 
b'ara, pi. b'arig, f. pond, lake. Dat. bar’isu T.7. 

(Cp. Sh. bAri, f.; Bu. pfari). 
bare’ni outside. V. § 44. 

bare’nx be’ta he sat down outside 
garai baren (sic) outside the house J.Kh. 

(Cp. ba’r) 

bar'ss v.s.v. jauwa bar'es. 
bargu buckwheat. 

(Cp. Bu. baru, Sh. bara’O f., Tib. bra-bo, brau, bro) 
baris J.Kh. a year 

do’i barisa two years 
(Cp. Sh. baris, H. bATAs) 
barpa, pi. barp'e, m. poplar [Lombardy) 

(Cp. Bu. j'arpa, Balti ybarpa, Tib. dyar-pa, 
yar-pa). 

bAS — ? Perhaps Prs. bAS, enough, etc. 

bAS led nikhita without more ado (?) he took him 
and went off T. 3. 
bAskAret, -a m. wether. (Bu.) 

bAsta, pi. bAstoij , upper board of comb of loom, Bu. bAsta. 
ba*s f. language. 

Duma’ki ba’s the Dumaki language 
Domege ba’s chi it is the language of the Doma 
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Duma'ki ba'sena khi’ssk munegucho’t? 

what do you say in the D. language! 

(Bu. and Sh.) 

bA§aT- to flay (music, drum etc.). 

sas iri bAsa’r having heated (the drum) beat (it). 
(Cp. Sh. hA$o r iki. Possibly bAsa-r is an error for 
bAs'a the 2nd pi. Impv., in which case the Base 
would be has-). 
ba’ta, (-i, -s?) open. 

dor ba’ta ira’s I’ll open the door 
dor ba’ta er open the door 
(Cp. Sh. ba’to) 
bAtsin thigh. 

bAtsine.i gati’ti groin. 

(Bu.) 

bseitin clavicle, collar-bone. 

(Bu.) 

ba’u.a f. wind. 

barn.a ho’gichi there is wind, wind is blowing. 
bauwi gow'AS pinsein he mounted (on) a horse of 
the wind T.3. 

(Cp. Bhadrawahi ba5 and other allied forms. Skr. 
vdyu-). 

ba’uti, -rig daughter-in-law. 

(Cp. H. bAhu). 

“bebal” J.Kh. midday. 

“bebalasmo” hAgi aya T he came before midday, 
Bu. duyu’itsum yar ds’sqAltimi. J.Kh. 
“bebalasmo pachos ay a” he came after midday. 
J.Kh. 



% 


be’da, pi. be r dog, f. sheep. 

eka be’daka chi there is a sheep. 
be T rei pAma chi it is sheep’s wool. 

(Cp. H. bhe’r, bhe'ri, f. sheep), 
be’in, pi. b' ending sister. (Cp. H. bAhin. Forms approxi- 
mating to be' in are widely dispersed), 
besili -g f. musical-pipe (large, without reed), Bu. gAbi. 
be’isina to sit, sit down, to settle down. V. List of Verbs. 

tu ka’jsk beseya cha? where are you sitting ?, 
Bu. Amulo hurusa ? 
dorAS pa be's sit down beside the door 
mAS pa be’ta he sat down beside me 
pa'dsa ApAn'e.i th'e’gusAS be’fa the king settled 
down (?) in his palace T.13. 

ApAnen tAxtAS be’ta he sat on his throne T.13. 
garAS pa be’tha cha he is seated (?) beside the house. 
J.Kh. 

be's'ina sona cha it is good to sit. 

(I was not certain whether the sound was or 

v 

-S-. 

Cp. Welsh Gyp. bes-, Palula bhes- Panj. bes-na; 
H. baith-na, v. “L’lndo-Aryen” p. 270; Sh. 
baei.o’iki, Pret. bseit-us, be't-us etc.) 
bi.'adi yesterday. 

(Cp. Gilgiti Sh. bAla, in some other dialects bela, 
bila. Gurezi Sh. bila, yesterday, be.ade, the day 
before yesterday, Grahame Bailey, however, has 
byale yesterday, bela’h yesterday morning. Chilis 
biyali yesterday). 
bicus m. lightning. 
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bicus seiya it lightened. 

(Cp.Sh. b'icus, Nagar Bu. b'icus). 
bij'aiina to send — Bu. o T ts.hu’yAS (to make take away to). 
(Cp. Ajiuwa'na). V. List of Verbs, 
saeisu gcwa bija’l send a horse to the king 
mAStt go’wa bijad (or Ajiuwa’i) send a horse to me. 
Cp. T.9. 

bijo’na to fear, he afraid. V. List of Verbs. 

bijo-na darka’r na’ there is no need to fear. 
mAsmo ni bij'o don’t he afraid of me. T.4. 

Ppa. bijo.f’ T.6. 

(Cp. Sh. bijoaki). 
brk, -a m.(?) willow 

ka'la brk chi (?) it is a “black” willow 

ko’n bi’k “arrow” willow 

sukul'a bi’k “white” willow 

bi’ke, bi'ke.i of willow wood 

(Bu.) 

bina’na 1. v.t. to settle, Bu. *-A.uru T tAS (to make sit, settle). 

ssein eg mAni'sa HinAna binaun the Mir settled 
those men in Hini. J.Kh. 

2. to make secure, save, protect, Bu. d*-AspASAS 
(based on bAsa’s v.i. to settle down, keep still, etc.) . 
apo'n binau take care of yourself , look out for your- 
self, Bu. gukhar de-spAS. 
birAyo, -a m. foal. 

birAvo.ek cha there is a foal 
(Bu.) 

biraeya, pi. bir'aua brother. 

biroye pu'f brother’s son 


biro’ye di.a brother’s daughter. 

The change of -se- to -o*- in the Gen. Sg. is sur- 
prising 

(Cp. Gawar Bati bliaia, Lahnda bhird). 
bir s sa, birsa m. land, country. 

egy'sns bir ! sa cha it is their land. 
saein eg mAni-sa po birsa hAri’n the Mir took the 
land from those men. J.Kh. 

Cp. T. 3, 10. 

(Cp. Bu. bu’saei) 

biro’nc, pi. bira'nca, m. mulberry. 

(Cp. Bu. birAnc, Sh. mArod) 
bi’s twenty. 

brs o ek twenty-one 
br£ o dud twenty-two 

(brs appears in different parts of the Indo- Aryan 
area, e.g. Kohistani, Garwi, Torwali and Maiya; 
in W. Pahari and Bengali ; and in European Gyp- 
sy. V. LSI. Vol. I. Pt. II. Sh. has bi). 
bi’§ o dsei, — dad thirty. 
bitAli, -g f. shelf, (plank?) 

(Cp. Gilgiti Sh. bitAli f. plank, board ; Kho. bid, 
plank, shelf). 

bit'o'r, pi. bit'a'ra husband. 

bita T re bira-ya husband’s brother 
b'oboqa in: pi T ni b'oboqa the calf of the leg 
(Cp. Bu. birbo’q, Kho. bubuq). 
bolk ra. board in loom from which heddles are suspended, 
= Bu. bAlk. 



(Bu. bAlk, plank). 

bort( ?) stone. V.s.v. bot. (Cp. Kho. bohrt). 

bos, pi. bAsa, ploughshare. (Bu. bAs). 

bot, pi. bAta m. stone (including shale etc.) 

botek pen a stone fell. J.Kh. pen seems to imply 
that bot is f., but I, and J.Kh. elsewhere, have re- 
corded it as m., and the Sh. bAt is m. 

(Cp. bort which may be due to mishearing. 

Cp. Sh. bAt, Kho. bohrt, stone. Bu. bAt (non- 
cerebral t), stone that splits into flat sheets, shale 
etc. I cannot say for certain that the -t of bot is 
not cerebral.) 

bozon-, (buzun-?) J.Kh. to forget. V. List of Verbs. 

brAS rice. (Tib., Balti, Bu.). 

bu- J.Kh. to weave. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. Sh. buyo'iki). 
bu.'Altorts, -a cowherd. 

gaeirje bu.Altarts a cowherd. 

(Bu.) 

bu.r scapula, shoulder-blade. (Bu.) 
buk'Aka broad beans. (Bu., Sh. buk'Ak). 
bu r m low tone (of one side of big drum and of larger of pair 
of kettledrums). Opp. nam. (Bu.) 
burunc cloud. V.s.v. Aga'sis. (Bu.) 

bunrs m. milk product made from what rises to the top 
when buttermilk is boiled. 

(Cp. Bu. burn's, ; Sh. Gilgiti, bru'ts, Astori, bru’S, 
Gurezi, buru's). 

bu’s bhoosa, broken straw. (Cp. H. bhu*s, bhu’sa). 
but, bu't many, much. 
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t 


da*na but che there are many oxen 

haei'Apa do’Lvt bu’t chi he has much property 

(Bu.) 

bu’ta, (-i, -e) all, the whole. 

dim (buda) the {whole) body 
I do not know whether this represents the nor- 
mal word-order. In Sh. and Bu. the word for “all” 
usually follows the noun, 
buds chs’ka {they) all were . . . 

(Cp. Sh. budo) 


c, dh, c 

chAya m. patch of leather (at mouth, of musical pipe, the 
tut'ek) 

band of leather (?) round top of kettledrum to 
which the braces are fixed (?). 

(Bu. chAya patch of leather or cloth). 
chad pod bi"§ three hundred. 
caM, -g, f. kid. 

eka CAkika chi there is one kid 
dhadi, -g f. she-goat. 

eka dhadika chi there is one she-goat 
sara chadi female ibex 

(Cp. Sh. chad, kid) but allied forms with meaning 
“she-goat” in Garwi and Torwall, Rambanl, Po- 
gull etc. deriving apparently from Prakrit dial!, 
v. LSI vol.I. Pt. II). 
chAnjar toyali m. ram. 

(Cp. Bu. chAnjar toyali, entire sheep) 
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CAgirt back and toft of head 

(Cp. perhaps Bu. *-chAgArAS, back of head, occi- 
ftut). 

cha’r, -og m. cliff. 

(Cp. Sh. 6ha"r m. cliff (G.B. char = mountain ) ; 
Bu. char, rock-cliff; Kho. ca*r earth-cliff). 
car grass. (Cp. Sh. car, green grass, growing or cut). 

£a*r bi’s eighty. (Sh. ca*r bi.o). 
caro’k buttocks. 

(Cp. Sh. Gilgiti choro'k, cunrk (?), Astori caro’k, 
Gurezi coro'k). 

&AtAl J.Kh. axe. 

he.i CAtAlAne to r m tenin he cut down the tree with 
an axe. 

(Cp. Sh. cAtAl f., G.B. gives c At a1) . 

6ai, (caei?) -g f. J.Kh. bird. 

(Cp. Sh. caei). 

caei three. 

6aei(y) agulig three fingers. 

(Sh. ce, Se.i). 

6aei br§ sixty. (Sh. caebi.o). 

£aud'edo’s the day after the day after tomorrow, (caur -j j- 

do’s) 

caundaei fourteen. 

(Cp. Sh. comdaei) 
caur, ca’ur four 

ca’ur agulig four fingers 

(Cp. ca T r brs and Sh. cau. Forms with -au- are 
found in the Kohistani languages and Rambani). 
6e*e, -a m. field. (Sh. 6e'6, Skr. ksetra-). 
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ee’edcrs the day after tomorrow (oaei -j 1- do T s). 

cidim J.Kh. cooking-pot. 

(Cp. Sh., Bu., Kho. cidim). 
cila, pi. cilig, f. fireplace. 

(Cp. H. cu T lha T , Panj. cullh-a’ m., -i f.) 
cili, -g f. juniper. (Sh.) 
ch-(ina?) to be. V. paradigm, § 79. 

(I cannot say whether it is ch- or c. I do not think 
that the c is cerebral. With regard to this form of 
the Verb "to be” see Professor R. L. Turner’s 
article "Sanskrit i-kseti and Pali acchati in Mo- 
dern Indo-Aryan”, in BSOS. Vol. VIII, Pts. 2 
and 3, 1936). 

ci'pi, cipi = Bu. thi = gratuitously, merely, just. 

£i T pi aeis = Bu. thi daeya ba — I have merely come, 
I have just come ( for no special reason). 
cipi munemi = Bu. thi ya*re, except {for this) fur- 
ther (?), otherwise (?) 

cipi munemi heti irrm otherwise, with this exception 
I {have) made you free (to go where you like ?) T.4. 
Shrr, -a m. milk 

tahe.i chrr cha this is milk. 
chir'e.i bora pond of milk T.7. 

(fih- is only probable, not certain. Cp. Kho. 6hrr, 
and similar forms in Gauro and Chilis, Skr. ksird-). 
6irir- J.Kh. to spin. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cf. Sh. crrci'r tho'iki to twirl spindle, Bu. crretAS 
to spin). 

chi’sa, pi. chi'sog m. mountain. 

(Cp. Bu. chis, Sh. chi's) 
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ciy, -a m. pine-tree, (-y doubtful. Cp. Sh. br) 
ci’z, pi. ci’sa m. thing. 

tahsei biz cha there is this thing 
(Pis., H., Sh.) 
coys (pi.?) testicles. 

(Cp. Bu. sg. co'yo, Sh. (pi.?) cod), 
cod thirteen. (Sh. eon) 
com m. skin, dressed skin. 

kuyoxe.i com'skisu je.i going into the skin (i.e. 

adopting the form) of a subject. T.3. 
dame.i bom ox-skin (used as parchment for kettle- 
drums). 

(Sh. com, cum) 

bhomi chin. (Sh. chom, chum f.) 

bho’r, bo*r (?), pi. chaTug, m. earth, = Bu. ti’k. 

(Perhaps cp. Kho. car, earth-cliff, which has al- 
ready been compared with cha’r) 
cotig slowly. 

botig botig ja go along slowly 
(Cp. Sh. chu’t, chut) 

chum-o, -e fish. (Cp. Bu. bhumo, Sh. chimo). 
chirm'or m. iron. 

(Cp. Bu. chuma’r, chumar; Sh. cimar, cima T r-; 
Kho. cumur, curmrr). 
cum-a, -i, -s small, little. 

curna (damAl) the smaller kettledrum (of pair). 
The masc. was twice recorded with -o, perhaps 
accidentally owing to familiarity with Shina. 
curno jo’to small hoy, pi. bums jods 
cumi mul'sei small girl, pi. cume mul’aeig 
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cu r no gxna’sek cha there is a baby 
(Cp. Sh. orno, and Pal. Gyp. cfna). 
cirni, -pa f. firewood. 

(Cp. Nagar Bu. 6'uni) 
curi, -g J.Kh. f. knife. 

curi mizAS then put the knife on the the table. (H.) 
cut (?), <$ot (?), (J.Kh. “choott”), m. sound. 

garAno “choot” nikhita a sound came out from {in) 
the house. J.Kh. 

D, D. 

dAdAgadi f. big-drum stick. 
dAcUgci, -a m. big-drummer. 
dAdara pi. scree. (Cp. Sh., Bu. dAdar). 
da T do, -tsara m. grandfather. 

(Cp. Sh., Bu. da'do ; Bu. pi. da’dotsaro). 
dAd'o’i), pi. dAd'Aga, m. big-drum. (Cp. Sh., Bu. dAdAg). 
dAja r na v.i. to burn, be burnt. V. List of Verbs. 

go r r dAjega, dAda the house will be, was, burnt 
(The -a r - of the Infin. is surprising. Cp. Sh. dAjo’iki. 
In Sh. the -j- connotes the Passive or Intrans.) 
dAla, pi. dAls, m. water-channel, irrigation-channel. 
bAra dAla a large irrigation-channel 
(Cp. Sh., Bu. dAla). 

1. dsei, dad ten. (Sh. dsei). 

2. dae'i beard. (Sh. dcei). 

dseina v.t. to burn. V. List of Verbs. 

te gou da's I’ll burn your house 
haei go'r daeim I burned the house 
(Cp. Sh. daei.o’iki). 
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d'amAl m. kettledrum 

bAra, cuma, d'amAl the big, the small, kettledrum 
lo r ya hAli’ze.i d'amAl the kettledrum (is) of copper 
da-mAlei qo'm hole in kettledrum 
(Sh. da-mAl, Bu. daunAl) 
damAlft, -a m. kettledrummer . 

(Bu. da’mAlci) 

dAmbu, -a m. reed of reed-pipe. (Sh., Bu.). 
d&n'u'a, pi. dAnu.'og, m. bow (for arrows) (?). "bow” to 
which end of warp is fixed and which is slung on a 
peg by its “bowstring”, = Bu. ZAme. 
dAnu.ei badi string of the above, — Bu. jAti. 

J.Kh. gives “danowa” as fern, but the equivalents 
in Sh. and H. are masc. 

(Sh. dAnu, damo m. bow) 
darca f. grape(s) 
darca chi 
darca.e gu’gi vine 

(Cp. Sh. Jac, Kho. droc, Skr. draksa-. 

V. Turner “Nepali Diet.” s.v. dakh) 
dari hole (?), V.s.v. pfmg. 

(Cp. perhaps Sh., Bu. dari, window) 
darka’r necessary. 

bijoma darkau na T it is not necessary to fear, there 
is no need to be afraid 
(Prs., H., Sh., Bu.) 

daro’ti, -g f. a component of a door-frame ; pi. door-frame. 
Acidemi daro’ti lintel 
mun'emi.o daro’ti threshold, sill 
dar'odig che there is (pi.) a door-frame 
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(In Gilgiti Sfaina dorge-i is used for “doorway”, 
“door-frame”, while Ajirn 1 darged is “lintel” 
and kerrn 1 darged is “door-sill”. 

In Bu. the sg. ts.haris is a component of the door- 
frame, while the pi. ts.harAg is the whole door- 
frame. 

darodi may perhaps be compared with Kuhi, As- 
tori and Gurezi Shina : darbAti recorded as meaning 
“door-frame”. In Gilgiti Shina darbAti was re- 
corded once in a proverb, where it seemed to mean 
“door-sill”, or "threshold”) 
dASArina J.Kh. to learn. V. List of Verbs. 
dASArowa-, J.Kh. (= dASAruwa’-?) to teach. V. List of 
Verbs. 

de.i- J.Kh. to run. V. List of Verbs, 
dek J.Kh. cooking-pot. 

(Sh., Bu. de*k ; Prs., H., di’g, de’g) 
dek- to see, look. V. List of Verbs. 

tu Ap'Ane dekrye look yourself 

(Probably a polite Imperative like the similar 

form in H., dekhiye). 

tu e ja’k mAn'isek n'idikim chisAka I had seen 
no one like you 

'esei gar'ASU dek'in. Dski. . . he saw, looked into (?) 

his house. Having looked T.2. 

haeyed go T r dekim 1 saw his house. J.Kh. 

(Cp. H. dekh-na) 
dena, pi. d'enog f. year. 

eka dena one year 
(Bu. den). 
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de*na, (Past Base dsn-), to give. V. List of Verbs, 
ko’su de'as ? to whom shall I give itl 
hgei go*r tumscu ds’es I shall give this house to you 
ms gASAS denim I sold (it) 

Do'm's gi.o’g de’ins che the Doma sing songs 
(Cp. Sh. ga’s do’iki to sing songs) 

Cp. T.4. 

dem m. “dtv”, demon. (H. Also in Sh., Bu., Kho.) 

T.2. 

1. di’a, pi. di r rig f. daughter. 

(Cp. Sh. di', pi. dija’re. The LSI gives dhi' for 
many Northern Indian languages, with the pi. 
dhrrr in Hindki and Punchi) 

2. di’a m. lamp 

di’a lupe’ga cha the lamp is burning 
di’a lupa’i light the lamp 
(H.; in Kho. di’wa) 

dim m. body, dim bu’ta the whole body. 

(Cp. Sh. and Bu.) 
drg, -a m. leopard. 

(Cp. Sh. dr) 
di.'o’i, -g granddaughter. 
di.'o’ya, pi. di.o’ys, grandson. 

di’ri. postpos. in the direction of, towards] Abl. diro from the 
direction of, on the part of. V. § 48. 
dirum m. a food made of wheat which has been allowed to 

sprout. 

(Cp. Sh., Bu. di’rAm) 
do- J.Kh. to wash. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. H. dho’-na) 
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do’do windpipe, throat. (Sh. Bu.) 
do'Lvt, daulAt f. property, wealth. 

haei'Apa do’lAt bud chi he has much property 
(Ar. Prs. Also in Sh., Bu., Kho., Wkh. etc.) 

Do'm, pi. Do'ma, the non-Burusho communities in Hunza 
and Nagar who act as blacksmiths and musicians, cal- 
led by the Burusho Sg. Be'rits, pi. Berico. 

V. Introduction. 

PI. Trs. Nom. Dom'e gi.o’g dedne 6he the Doms 
sing songs 

Gen. Domegs ba*s the language of the Doma 
Cp. duma'ki. (H.Sh.) 

1. dom, pi. dama, m. ox {castrated hull). 

dame.i (sg.) com ox-skin. 

dama bu’t che there are many oxen 

(Cp. Sh. domo) 

2. don, pi. dAna, m. 1 . tooth. 2. also used of the “teeth” of 

the comb of a loom, which in the loom for weaving 
woollen cloth are thin strips of wood fixed at each end in 
a wooden frame and in no way resembling teeth. 

In Bu. rme (*-me = tooth) is also used in this sense. 
(Cp. Sh. don). 
do r g J.Kh. thread, Bu. sor. 

(Cp. perhaps Sh. do'mo, string, twine, short bit 
of goat’s hair cord) 
do’r, pi. dara m. door. 

dom bada er open the door 
darAS pa be’S sit {down) beside the door 
(Cp. Sh. dar, da*r-, Prs. dar) 
do's m. day. 
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ek dcrs one day, Bu. hikulto. T.2. 

Cp. caudedo’s & ce’edo’s. 

(Cp. Sh. ds’z m.) 

diri two. (Cp. Sh. dm, but dud sa! 200. dud also occurs in 
Siraji of Doda and Welsh Gyp.), 
dud bid forty. 

dud bid o ek forty-one 
dud bid o dsei fifty 
(Sh. d'ibyu.o, dubyu.o, etc.) 
dudca perspiration, sweat. 

(Perhaps -ca is the verb “is”) 

(dukoma?) to ache, pain. 

me kApod duko’yAca {for duko’ga cha?) my head 
is aching 

me kApod dukoma my head ached 

(Cp. perhaps H. dukh, pain, suffering, dukh-na to 

ache) 

dulu, -a m. cord. 

dAmbu.a dulu string-binding of reed of reed-pipe 
(Sh., Bu.) 

du-m m. smoke (Sh.) 

Duma’ki pertaining to the Doms {. Doma ), or Be'rico. 

Duma’ki ba’sena khi’sek munegucho’t ? what do 
you {pi.) say, (or, call it?) in the Dorn language ? 
(The ending recalls Sh. sina’ki, Shina-speaking) 
dun'ad the world. Cp. T.3. 

(Also current in this and other forms in Sh. andBu.) 
(Ar. Prs.) 

dmralina J.Kh. to give birth to, create, Bu. d*-AsmAnAS, V. 
List of Verbs. 



(durwama?) J.Kh. to drive away 

joirj durwa’in = Bu. gusigAnts o'skartsimi, he 
drove away the women (Bu. *-Ask9rtsAs to make 
run, to drive away). 

(-u- with J.Kh. may represent -o'- The word is 
perhaps related to H. dauma, to run) 
du’wa blessing, -prayer for. T.13. 

(Occurring also as duw'a r in Sh. and Bu.) 

(Ar. Prs.) 

F 

fAt'erj irina v.t. to open (a box). 

SAnd'uqa fAteg er open the box 
(Sh., Bu. pfAtAg) 

firAni J.Kh. large wicker pannier, Bu. cur'a. 

(Cp. Werch. pfer'Ani, pfir'Ani) 
furu’kus container made of bark with two cylindrical com- 
partments for holding wool 
(Bu.) 

G 

gAdina to take out, extract, to take off (clothes). V. List of 
Verbs. 

kiraeyano pfAto'rig gAt take the dried apricots out of 
the shoulder -basket(s) . 
kAt'u’a gAt take off (your) clothes 
tAke gAt take off (your) boots 
gad, gged, -g f. cow. 
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eka gasi.eka chi there is a cow 
tahad gad chi this is a cow 
gseirje bu.Altarts a cowherd of cows 
(Cp. H. gad. Sh. has gom, go*, gam). 
g 1 AndAl, -a sticks, laid across rafters to support mud of roof 
(Bu.) 

g'Apina to tie, bind. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. Sh. gAno’iki) 
gAs price. 

gASAS ledna to buy , purchase 
ek gowa gASAS ledm I bought a horse. 
gASAS dema to sell 

(Bu. gAs; Sh. ga r c, gam, gad, with idioms similar 
to D. for “buying” and “selling”) 
gAska J.Kh. f. rope. (Bu. gAsk). 
gati’ti armpit. 

sa’ke.i gatrti armpit 
bAtsine.i gatidi groin 
(Sh. gitidi, Bu. yltidi) 
gedtin ankle-bone. 

pa r e gedtin 
(Bu. gedtig) 

gi- Past Base of jama, to go. 
gi.a, pi. gi.o’g, f. song. 

eka gi.aka chi there is a song. 

Doin' e gi.o’g dedne che the Doma sing songs 
(Cp. Sh. gam, gaei, song; g — do’iki, to sing; Skr. 
gai-, gita 

gidama to want, ask for (?), Bu. du’marAS, H. ma’ggna. 
V. List of Verbs. 
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kisek grd'aeya chad? what do you want ? 

(Cp. perhaps Prs. gid'ad, Sh. gAd'zei, begging) 
(Gil'it?), Gilt- digit 

Gilta’su je.i ads I have gone to Gilgit and comeback. 
(In Sh. and Bu. the name is as given in brackets 
above, with contraction in the oblique cases) 
gi’ri, J.Kh. f. boulder. 

(Sh.) 

girminama J.Kh. to write. V. List of Verbs. 

(Bu. girmin-As) 

g'rryu, g'i’Pu m. butter. J.Kh. has the Gen. “gereve” (= 
grrive?). 

(Cp. Pal. Gyp. gir). 

godi, -ga f. a kind of bread = Bu. guiyAl 
(Sh.) 
go’mu wheat. 

(Cp. Sh. guun m.) 

gor, gmr, pi. gara m. house. V. § 23. 

(Cp. H. ghAr, Sh. god, go’s) 
go'r'us m. buttermilk. 

“gousch” J.Kh. V.s.v. guts. 

gotsAl, -a m. irrigation-channel, water-channel. 

(Bu. g'otsil) 

go’wa, pi. go T ws, m. horse. 

ko r no go'wa cha? which horse is it ? 
gow'As pinasin he mounted (on) the horse T.3. 

(Cp. Torwalf, MaiyI, gho r LSI) 

gu- dung. 

(Cp. H. gm, Prs. gu’h) 
gra.a’s, -a m. (and f. ?) infant, baby. 


cu'no gui.a’sek cha there is a small baby 
cums gni.a’sa chs there are small babies 
(Bu. gux(y)a's) 

gudmr J.Kh. shallow wooden bowl. 

(Bu., Sh., Kho. gudu'r) 
gu’gi vine. 

darca.s gu’gi grape-vine. 

(Cp. Bu. gug'o layer of vine) 
gukmrus puppy. 

suna’yi guku’rus (dog’s) puppy 
(Bu. guku’rus, Sh. khuku’r) 
gunde’r, -a m. a kind of small tree with small red berries. 

(Sh. gun'e’r, Bu. ginda’wsr) 
gu v ni, -g f. (?) vein, blood-vessel 
rAte.i gumi blood-vessel 

(J.Kh. has “roothei goning chi” for the Bu. mul- 
tAne bares bi, there is a blood-vessel) 
gup'Altig J.Kh. trousers. (Bu.) 

gup'a’sa, (gupa’s?) f. (cotton?) cloth binding round mouth- 
piece of reed pipe where it fits into the body of the 
pipe to make the joint tight 

(Bu. gup 1 as, cotton. Cp. H. kApa’s). 
guts (?), -a m. day. 

(Deduced from h'Agi-guts-Ana the day before yes- 
terday. 

J.Kh. has “gousch cha”, pi. “gouscha che”. 

In this part of the world I have found that lite- 
rate informants did not appear to recognise ts as 
a combination of t and s, but tried to render it by 
the symbol for c. “gousch” here was originally 
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written “gouch” and is probably intended for 
girts. 

guts may represent either Bu. gunts or Bu. -kuts) 

r. 


yam, -a heel. 

(Bu. *-yam) 
yara'I a kind of pulse 

(Cp. Bu. yarAs, Sh. gara’s, Kho. khara’s) 
yAy, -a m. single strand of warp. 

(Bu.) 

yisyis, -a removable rod or long peg at end of comb of 
loom. 

(Bu.) 

yo’S, pi. ya T sa, rod fixed in weaver’s beam to which ends of 
warp are attached; rods from which heddles are slung. 
(Cp. Bu. yaeis) 
yotu'm deep. 

(Bu. yutuun, Sh. gutu'mo) 

h 

ha’eum jaw. (Sh.) 

hAgemi on the front side, Bu. yarpa. V. § 44. 
h'Agi 1. Adv. in front, ahead. 

2. Postpos. (place) in front of. (time) before. V. § 51. 

(H. a-ge) 

hAgid'enAS the year before last. 

(Probably the Gen. Obi. hAgi + dena + as) 
h'AgigutsAna the day before yesterday. 


(Probably Loc. 1. h'Agi + guts + Ana) 
hAg'isu next year 

(h'Agi + iso?) 

hAgo J.Kh. gives this form as well as hAgi. 

He also gives garAs hAgopAC = Bu. ha* yar pa 
in front of, i.e. on the front side of the house. V. 
§ 49.4. 

hAgo is perhaps an Abl. and Adjectival form of 

hAgi. 

had, (haei), f. 1. Pers. and Demons. Pronoun, she, it, that 
one V. § 59. 

2. Demons. Adj. and Def. Art., that, the. V. § 62. 
(Cp. sg. m. hed, pi. e'p) 
hAldin, -a m. he-goat. 

ek hAldinAk cha there is a he-goat 
hAld'ina bu T t che there are many he-goats 
sara hAldin male ibex 
(Bu. hAlden) 

1. hAlrza, (-i, -s?) yellow. (Sh. h Air jo) 

2. hAlrza m. brass. 

krya hAlrza cha it is coffer 
hAli'za.e sim brass wire 

(Sh. hAlrjo rid, yellow coffer — brass. In Bu. the 
word sikark serves for both “yellow” and “brass”. 
“Copper” is rendered in the same way as in D. by 
“red brass”, ba r rdum sikark) 
hAn'i, -g f. kernel of fruit stone. 

ska hAn'ika chi there is a kernel. 

hAnige pinom the refuse of kernels which have been 

crushed to extract the oil 
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(Sh. hAni f., Bu. hAn'i) 
h'Anina to go about, proceed. List of Verbs. 

V. T.2. 

har, -ig f. nullah, ravine. 

ko’ni har'Ana in which nullah ? 

(Bu.) 

harSirm, -a m. yoke of plough. (Bu.) 
hari’ci, -ga m. saw (tool). 

(Sh. hareei, Bu. harrci) 

harina to take away s.t.from s.o., confiscate. V. List of Verbs. 

u te go’r hara’s I shall take away your house ( from 
you) 

me hseye gcr har'im I confiscated his house 
mAsmo harirn he took (it) away from me 
saeim eg mAni'sa po birsa hAiin the Mir took away 
their land from those men. J.Kh. 

(Cp. Sh. haro’iki to take away, carry off) 
hari'p music. 

hari’p irr making music T. 11. 

(Sh. and Bu.) 

harissog gums (anat.). (This seems an improbable phone- 
tic combination. The -og may be a plural ending. It is 
perhaps to be compared with Sh. har'ets, pi. har'etse. 
Does it perhaps represent a mis-hearing of har'its-og ?) 
harox, pi. haramca, m. pitchfork. 

(Cp. Sh. haro T e, Bu. harAniS, pi. hara’g) 
hAsin'a to laugh. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. H. hTs-na; Chilasi, Puniali and Astori Sh. 

hAZ-) 

hAt, -a hand. 
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hAte.i kinds wrist 
liAta ta’ya palm of hand 
Cp. T.14. (Cp. Sh. hAt) 
la.2e.y0 hasyAn one another, each other 

haeyo hseyAn tsne they struck one another, Bu. hi 
hins dslimAn 

hed, hed, haei, hsm. 1. Pers. and Demons. Pronoun, he, it, 
that one. V. § 59. 

2. Demons. Adj. and Def. Art., that, the. V. § 62. 

(Cp. sg. f. had, pi. e T g) 
hes, equivalent to hseyAs, him V. § 61. 

?* 8S } munaei ask him 

haeyAS J 

heti free, at liberty. T.4. 

(Cp. Sh., Bu. het) 

hi’ jo own (relation), german, Bu. dAmAn. 

(Sh.) 

hi’sk loom. 

(Cp. Bu. hi'sk, Sh. he'sko) 
hiska, pi. hiskog, m. comb of loom 

(Cp. Bu. hi’sk, comb, comb of loom). 
ho- Pres. Base of hu'i’na 
ho then (next in course of events). T. 12, 13. 

(Sh. and Bu.) 

hor-, (hur-?) J.Kh. to fall down. 

hed gor hora the house fell down 

(Cp. Sh. hur-ij-O’iki to fall down, of house, cliff 

etc.) 

ho’|, pi. hAsa, m. plough. 

(Cp. Bu. bars) 
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ho T t, pi. hAda, bone. (Cp. Sh. a/ti) 
hu.'ima to be, become. V. paradigm § 82. 
bam.a ho’gichi there is wind 
Agis hAgi qi’S ho sit thou in front of the fire 
lo’ka ho be thou quick 
lauke hu.d be ye quick 
tAg hu.h roy'a becoming distressed, he wept 
ap'u hu.r gi.Acha he has gone up stream, Bu. dAl 
ne. Cp. H. u’pAr ho'kAr. 
tAta hu.irna sona na it is not good to be hot. 

Cp. T. 2, 4. 

hund'Aris, -a m. small rafter. 

(Cp. Bu. hundar'es, hirnd'oris) 
hu T r, -a m. base-piece of comb of loom ; shuttle. 

(Bu.) 

(hutama?) to raise, set up. V. List of Verbs and § 75. 

(Cp. H. irthama) 

hutin'a’ to rise, get up, stand up. V. Lists of Verbs. 

(Cp. H. uthna, Sh. utho'iki) 
hutuwama to cause to be raised (?). V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. H. uthwama) 
hraye, (-y-?) pi. hail. 

huiye aeiye hail came, it hailed 
(Cp. Bu. hro) 

J,J 

jAjs, pi. jAja’re, f. husband’s sister, woman’s brother’s wife. 
(Sh.) 

ja*k occurs in the idiom expressing likeness, resemblance: 
taha’ya ja v k like this 
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pit'isi.e ja’kek cha it is like a cat, it is a thing like 
a cat (?) 

tu.e ja'k mAni’ssk nidikim chisAka I had not seen 
anyone like you 

It seems probable that ja'k is a noun denoting 
"sort”, “kind”, “fashion”, “manner”, and that -a 
in the first example and -s in the two latter, which 
I heard pertaining to the preceding word, are in 
fact the demonstrative hs’i, hs, e, that, the. In 
view of tu.e it can hardly be the Genitive ending, 
as the Gen. of tu is te. 

Possibly ja’k is to be compared with Kho. ca’q, 
CAq, kind, fashion, which is used in the Locative 
to express “like”, “resembling” : 
ta CAqa in the fashion of thee, i.e. like thee. 
jAkun, -a m. donkey 

jAkuns pa'lo donkey foal. 

(Bu. and Sh. jAkirn) 

jAkuma, (probably pi.), used of a separate piece grafted on 
to the upper end of the body of a reed-pipe, or more 
probably of four small pieces of wood mortised in to 
strengthen the joint. 

jAkirna bsein ch-. V. § 93. 

(In Bu. jAkun is used of small nondescript com- 
ponents of a mechanism, such as pegs) 
jAma’ca, pi. jAmAcAre m. son-in-law. 

(Sh. jAmu’co, pi. jAmuca’re and variants) 
jAmig (perhaps pi.), cheek(s). 

jama to go. (Pres. Base ja-, Past Base gi-). V. paradigm 
§ 84. 
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ja T t hair (of head). 

J.Kh. also gives jad as a pi. = Bu. yoyArj (hair 
of head), but he also supplies what seems to be a 
plural form of it in: 

joirje ja’tig (“joinga jawting”) = Bu. gusigAntse 
yuyAg, women’s hair. 

(Cp. next entry) 

jAta, pi. jAtog f. hair (of body), animals’ hair. 
tit'i’rosmo jAta hair on the chest 
cadi jAta chi there is goat’s hair 
(Cp. ja’t. It seems probable that these two words 
are distinct, at least separate forms specialised 
for the meanings given. 

With jAta cp. Sh. jAt f. animals’ hair, fur. 

I have no doubt that I gave jAta its cerebral -t- 
because of the Sh. form. Probably ja*t should have 
it too. G.B. however, gives Panj. jatt 1 "longish 
hair (animal)”, 
jauwa, sg. and pi., m. sinew. 
jauwa cha, She. 

(Bu. jauwa. Cp. Puniali Sh. jAwa nan and Astori 
Sh. jo’a na*r, sinew). 
jauwa bar'es sinew. 

(Bu. bar Vs vein, pulse and sinew; jauwa b — ten- 
do A chillis. Cp. Sh. jAwa nan in last entry. Sh. 
na y r has the same meanings as Bu. bare’s) 
jiba tongue. (H. ji’bh, Sh. ji’p). 
ji’ga, -i, (-e?) long 

(Bu. zi’ga (of time), Sh. zi’go, Skr. dxrgha-) 
jikorn, pi. jika-na, m. (leather thong), brace of big drum and 
kettledrum 
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jiko’n gAH tie the brace 

da'ne.i jika’na the braces (are) of ox (skin) 

(Cp. Bu. jikAn, Kho. zikAn) 
io’i ja.i, -g f. woman, female. V. § 28. 

hseyAn had jo.is ten 'in cha he has struck the woman 

jod sun'o bitch 

jod qarqa'mutsika chi it is a hen. 

(Cp. Skr. yuvati, Pkt. juvai) 
jo’ji, ("jooji”), J-Kh. horse’s bit. 

(Bu. jauji, Wkh. jaoji) 

j'oto, pi. jots, hoy. 

cu'no j'oto small boy 

(Cp. Bu. jo-to, child, young of animal', Sh. jodo, 
juto chicken) Bu. jut, jot small, little) 
ju warp yarn. 

Ju irina = Sh. rnriki to set up, stretch, warp (?) 
(Bu. ju) 

jukul'i, -g f. shaft of tAli's q.v. 
jum'uti tomorrow. 

K, KH 

ka? where ? whither ? 

ka jad chan? where art thou going 1 
k'a’ gi’Acha? where has he gone! 

ka indicating reported speech (?) 

Ya S.B.P. ka sAkrm aledkum 0, Sh.B.P ., saldm 

aleikum. T.4. 
kAbe? when! 

ta’ kAbe a*ya? = Bu. khode besAl di-mi? when 
did he come here! 
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kAb'esu a’ga == Bu. besAl ju'£i?, when will he 

cornel 

(Cp. H. kAb?) 

kAbs ta whenever, if ever. 

kAbs a T ye ta mAs pa a’ji whenever he ( they ! ) comes, 
bring him { them)! to me 
ka’jek? wherel whither 1 

ka'jek cha? where is hel 
tu ka'jek ja’e cha? where are you going ? 
tu ka’jek begeya cha? = Bu. Amulo huru’Sa?, 
where are you sitting {going to sit down) ? 
ka’jekacu gi.Acha? where has he gonel 
ka’jek anywhere, somewhere. 

kajek gi.Acha? has he gone any wherel 
ka’jek ta wherever 

ka’jek chA-ta esu qau er wherever he is call him 

ka’jiko? from wherel whence ? 

ka’jiko sey'a’e cha? = Bu. Amulum duko’tna?, 
where have you come froml 

kake, J.Kh. sg. and pi. f. "chikor”, the red-legged partridge. 

(Cp. Sh. ka’kAs) 
ka’la, -i, -e black 

ka’la bi’k the black willow 
(Cp. H. ka-la) 

kAma {for qAma) v.s.v. qom. 

kha’na to eat. V. List of Verbs. Cp. T. 14. 

(Cp. H. kha’na, Sh. kho’iki) 
kApa v. 1. kon. 

kAna’O advice, counsel, injunction. Cp. T.3. 

(Sh., Bu.) 
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kAgi, -g f. comb. (Cp. H. kAgghi. The Sh. is kod f.) 
khAgor (J.Kh. “khangoor”), pi. khAgAra, m. sword. 

khAgAra’ ted striking with a sword. V. § 33. ii. 

The above is all from J.Kh. I have: khAgAXAS 
tAni cha he has struck with a sword 
(Cp. Sh. khAgAr, Kho. khuggo’r) 
kAp'oT m. head. 

ms kApoi duko’ya cha my head is aching 
(Cp. Sh. kApado, Bu. kAp'Al, Kho. khAp'Al, Skr. 
kapila-) 

kATAte J.Kh. basket (carried in the hand). 

(Bu. kAreti) 

kArmAS J.Kh. f. charcoal. (Any connection with Pal. Gypsy 
komar?) 

ka*ryo Postpos. for the sake of, for. 

ts ka’ryo tahsei krom ira's I’ll do this job for you. 
(Sh. ka’r, ka'rte and ka’ryo) 

kA§a, pi. kA§on, f. mouth ; terminal orifice (both ends) of 
large reedless pipe (besili ) ; mouth of reed-pipe 
(sumaei) ; large hole in side of besili close to the 
hole which is blown into. 

(Originally written with kh-) 
khAt J.Kh. bedstead. 

khAtAS minemi luka he hid under the bed 
(H., Sh., Bu.) 
kat'eysk? how much ? 

tu pa kAt'eyek o’t cha? how much flour have you ? 
tu pa kAt'eyek kude che ? how much grain have you? 
(Cp. Sh. kAca’k, Puniali Sh. kAtya'k) 
kAtu, -a m. clothes. 
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IcAtu.a laeina to put on clothes 
kAtVa gAdina to take off clothes 
J.Kh. has the pi. as “khatowa”. 

(Sh., Bu. kAt clothing, outfit) 
karn, ka.u% pi. kauwa, ka.u-wa, m. pigeon. 

kauwek, ka'trk, cha there is a pigeon 
kauwa bu’t chs there are many pigeons 
(Cp. H. kauwa, Kho. kauwo'r, ko-r; Skr. kapota-) 
khaya J.Kh. stirrup, hook 

(Sh. kha T , Bu. khAy) 
kaula, pi. kaule, liver (anat.). 
ks and (?). Recorded only in: 
lo'to ks lo’to. T.14. 

(Bu. ks, and) 

k'rj y e? whyl _ . 

tahsei krom k'i’i y s ir'r ? why did you do this act. 

(Cp. Sh. k'rs, kys) 

kidi 1 . peg (for fixing end of warp yarn to) , = Bu. grli ju 
dsskAtAse gAns. 

2. small pick(axe) 

(Cp. Sh., H. krli, Bu. gi'li) 

kirk'Ali, -rja m. lizard. (Sh. f.) 
krrma, pi. kiums, snake 

(Cp. Prs. kirm, Sh. krr, Skr. krmi-, worm) 
kir'o’i, pi. kir'aeya, f. carrying-basket, or panier, slung from 
the shoulders on the back = Bu. gir An. 
kiraeyano pfAto'rig gAt take the dried apricots out 

of the basket(s) 

(Cp. Gilgiti Sh. kAreu, pi. kAre-ye, Astori Sh. 
kar'e.i, basket carried on back. 
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It is impossible not to suspect connection with 
Bu. gir'An, pi. gir'aeiyo, which is the name of the 
same article. 

In Bu. unvoiced initial stops in borrowed words 

are normally voiced, so g- k-, and all these pi. 

forms are practically identical. 

gir'An would in Bu. be the natural sg. form of a pi. 

gir'seiyo, from which it may therefore be a back- 

formation. 

It is difficult, however, to see why the pi. should 
have formed the basis of borrowing. In Bu. it is 
certainly in less common use than the sg.) 
krrts joint, articulation. 

hAte.i krrts the wrist. 
pa.e krrts the ankle 
krrtss bAn joint, articulation 
(Cp. Bu. krrts, Sh. kits) 
kis, (khis?) anything, something 

kis-ta + neg. not anything, nothing ; adj. no. 

V. § 69. 

krssk?, (khrsek?) what} V. § 67. 

(kis + ck, cp. Bu. bes -f An) 
kismAtga’r, v.s.v. qismAtgau. 
kisi, -rj f. wrinkle (in skin) 
eka kisi onr wrinkle 

dud kisig two wrinkles. (Sh. kisi, Bu. gisi, line etc.) 
khi’ti Adj. f. little (?) 

khidi agu'la the little finger 

(Cp. Sh. kete, ksdi Agud little finger. Possibly 

kets “downwards” from ke, kye) 
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ko anyone. V. § 69. 

ko’ta na” there isn’t anyone 
kho’i, J.Kh., -rj f. cap. (Sh.) 
ko’k? who ? V. §66. 
ko’k anyone. V. § 69. 
k'omul'a, (-i, -s?) soft. (Cp. Skr. komala-) 

1. (kon?), pi. kAna, ear. (Sh. kon). 

2. kern, pi. ka*na, (J.Kh. "kana”), f. arrow. 

korn bi'k arrow-willow i.e. that from which arrows 
are made, cp. Bu. himzs bi’k. 

(Sh. kom, recorded by me as m., but by GB as f.) 
komo, -i, (-e?) which! V. § 68. 
kor’o'ina to dig. V. List of Verbs 

1. ko’t, -a m. fort. (Sh., H. ko’t) 

2. ko’t, -a m. wood, timber 

Asaeys ko’t apricot wood 
(Sh. ka r t) 

3. ko’t Postpos. + Obi. with (sociative), along with. 

(Bu. ka’t) 

ko’ta + neg. V.s.v. ko 
ko’ta neck 
krAm- to work (?) 

ki’lis krAmi qomek iri’n working with a pick he 
made a pit. 

(Cp. Sh. krom, work ; kra'mixx low-caste worker ; 
kra’momo, worker, hard-working) 
krom m. work, act, job, business, etc. 

tahsei krom k’i’j ys iri’ ? why did you do this work, act ? 
tahsei krom iri’ta tusu SAza de’es if you do this 
act I shall punish you 
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tahs krom irinasu rsei chi ? do you want to do this ? 
u t taei krom ira’S I shall do this 
(Sh. krom || kom) 
ktrda, pi. kuckrg, m. wall. 

kuda 6ha there is a wall 
(Cp. Sh. kud f.) 
khuk'una peas. 

(Sh. khirk'un) 
kudo pi. grain. 

tu pa kat'eysk kude chs ? how much grain have y out 
(Sh.) 

kimaeli, -ga f. stick, rod. 

(Sh. kunadi) 
kun'r nineteen. (Sh.) 
kur'a, (-i, -e?) hard. 

(Sh. ku’ro) 

khu’rpAt, xu'rpAt, -a lung. 

(Bu. *-xurpAt) 
khuta, -i, -s short. 

(Sh. khudo) 

kut'a (probably pi.) knee. 

kut'a be’s kneel! 

(Sh, kudo) 

khudgiyAlta, (pi.?), tadpole(s) 

(Bu. khudgiyAlt) 

kuyo’6, kiyo’c, kyo'S- subjects (of a king), people of a coun- 
try. V. T1 2, 3, 11, 13. 

(Sh. kuyo’c and ku.'ix-) 
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x'AHiAli, -ga f. a kind of thin bread. (Bu.) 
xuTts, khu’rts m. dust. 

xmrts cha, xunrts na T there is dust, there is no dust. 
(Bu. XUTts) 

L 

la’c, -ig f. fox. 

sk(a) la’ceka chi there is a fox 
(The Sh. for fox is lou, the Kho. Zero, the H. 
lo T mri) 
lada saliva. 

(Sh. la-1) 

Luri irina v.t. to kindle, light (a fire). 

Ak Iaixi st light a fire 
(Sh., Bu., Kho. Lun) 
lAmqATAm m. thunder 

bicus LvmqArAm cha there is thunder and light- 
ning (?) 

(-qArAm is no doubt onomatopoeic, and recalls 
Psht. yurirmb, Wkh. yarim yaraun, and other 
similar words. It is scarcely possible to dissociate 
Lvm- from that of the preceding entry in its es- 
sential meaning of “spariding”, “flashing”, in 
which case it refers to the lightning) 
lAimrn, pi. Lun'Ana, m. heddle. 

(Bu. lAHlAn) 

la’s irina to smear, rub on 

pinom la T s ira” chis I smear, rub, kernel-crushings on 
(the face of the drum). 
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(Sh., Bu. la's) 
lAt-a, -i, -e, low. 

(Sh. la'to) 

lseina to put on (clothes) . V. List of Verbs. 
lcAtu.a la's I’ll put on clothes 
tAk'e la'i put on hoots 
lauka, lo’ka -i, -s, 1. light (in weight) 

2. quick 

lauka a’O, lauka ja come quick, go quickly 
lo’ka ho, lauke hu.a he thou quick, he ye quick 
(Cp. Sh. lo’ko and Skr. laghu- with both mean- 
ings, as also Bu. hum'Alkum) 
lei ama to bring. V. List of Verbs. V. paradigm of ama, § 83. 
V.T.12. 

(Cp. H. le'ama) 

led jama to take away, carry off. V. § 84 paradigm of jama. 

V.T. 6. 

(Cp. H. le'jama) 
lema to take. V. List of Verbs. 

kospo lei? taking (it) from whom ? 
hsei'Apo le take (it) from him 
ApAn'ssu le’in he took it for himself. 

The Ppa. appears in le’i nikhita T.3, 10. and in 
lei ama and led jama. 

(Cp. H. lema) 

lss glue. 

li'ma snot, nasal mucus. (Cp. Welsh Gyp. lim). 
lo' m. barley. 

(Also given independently by J.Kh., so it is not 
a mis-hearing of Sh. yo’) 
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lomind to catch, lay hold of. V. List of Verbs and § 33. iv. 
haey'An mAS lo’mig he caught me 
Cp. T. 7, 8. 

(Cp. Sh. lAmo’iki) 

Ion penis. (Sh. Ion) 

lodo ke lo'to trouble and worry (?). Glossed: Bu. awaIas 
ks musAqqAt anunAm. V. T. 14. 

(Alternative comparisons may be made with: 

1 . Sh. and Bu. lodo a ball of yarn etc. 

2. Sh. Into, ludo, lodo bare-headed. 

3. Punj. lu'ta hrt plundering, injustice, oppression) 
ley a, (-, -e?) red. 

lo’ya hAli’za red brass, copper. 

(Cp. Sh. lo ,! lo, Skr. loha-, lohita-) 
lukama J.Kh. v.t. to hide, conceal. V. List of Verbs, 
lu'kna J.Kh. v.i. to hide. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. H. v.i. lirkna, v.t. lirkama). 
lupama v.t. to kindle, light. V. List of Verbs. 

Ak lupa’i, di*a lupad light a fire, light the lamp 
(Cp. Sh. lupeiki) 

lupina (?) v.i. to burn. V. List of Verbs. 

dra lups’ga cha the lamp is burning 
Ak (lupe’gi chi) the fire is burning 
(Cp. Sh. lupijo-iki) 

M 

mAchi. -g f. fly. (Sh. mAchi) 

mAdade up above. (Bu. mAdad) 

mAgar but (?). T.6. Perhaps used for “if”. 
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(Prs., current in Sh. and in Bu. where there is also 
difficulty in determining its meaning) 
mAksei maize, Indian corn. 

(Sh., Bu., Wkh. etc.) 

mAma, manna, pi. me’rig (<- ma’ + irin?) mother 
U’SAm ma’ma foster mother 
mama.e be'in mother’s sister 
dud me’rig two mothers 
PI. Loc.2 meuits T.14. 

(Cp. ma T ya. In Bu. mAma, ma’ma (pi. -tsaro) is 
used as well as *-mi. 

In Sh. “mother” is ma’, pi. maeia T re) 
ma’mo, pi. maudure, mother’s brother, maternal uncle. 

(With ma’mo cp. H. and Gilgiti Sh. ma’mo; with 
maudure cp. Gilgiti Sh. mod, pi. moda’re ; Puniali 
Sh. pi. mamli; Kuhi Sh. mahud, pi. maula’re) 
mAmusi, -ga f. lamb (female). 

eka mAimrsika a lamb 
(Bu.) 

mAn'is, -am. 1 . man. V. case forms § 28. 

ko’k mAnisek cha? what man is itl 
ta’h'ed niAnis this man 
ta.'e’g mAnisa the men, these men 
e’p mAnisa the men, those men 
tu e ja'k mAnisek a man like you 
2. adj. male. 
mAnis sun'o {male) dog 
mAnis qarqa-muts cock 
Cp. the similar use of hrr and gus in Bu. 
(Representatives of the Skr. manusa-, man, are 
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widely distributed, v. LSI. Vol. I pt. II. D. has 
not borrowed from Sh. which has mAnu'jo) 
mAnts.hil m. when buttermilk is heated a thicker substance 
rises to the top which becomes bvru-s, the remaining 
liquid is mAnts.hil. 

(Bu.) 

mAqula, pi. mAquls, m. pulley-wheels over which cords pass 
connecting pairs of heddles. An empty cotton reel 
when available is used for the purpose, Bu. m'Ayim. 
ma T r~ to kill, slay. V. List of Verbs. 

apom ma r rin he killed himself 
hen {read: haeyAn?) ApAneu bara T ya khAijara' ted 
marin he struck his brother with a sword and 
killed him. J.Kh. 

Cp. T.6. 

(Cp. H. manna, Sh. maro’iki) 
mAr-, J.Kh., Past Base mo- (mu-?), to die. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. H. mAr-na, Past Base mu'-; Sh. mAr-O’iki 
Past Base mu'-) 
mart, -or) f. earth-cliff. 

(Cp. Bu. mart, Sh. moc, muS, mA^) 
mASAla, pi. mA§Ala r ga, m. a brass cylinder with flanges in 
which the reed of a reed-pipe is fixed. 

(Bu. mAs'Ala) 

ma T ya alternative for ma y ma in: 

u’SAm ma’ya foster-mother 
ms Trans. Nom. I, Gen. of me] Possess, my. 

(Gilgiti Sh. has Gen. and Poss. maei, and Gurezi 
Sh. has me.i as Trans. Nom. with Past Base Ten- 
ses of Trans. Verbs). 
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me’li, -g f. wife. 

me’li be’ini biter wife’s sister’s husband 
ApAne.i me’li marin 6ha he has killed his wife. T.Kh. 
Cp. T 10, 12. 

menendemi, (“menendeni”) J.Kh, under-bedding, = Bu. 
*-ya’riki. 

(Cp. Atsidemi and munemi) 
me'iig pi. of mAma. 
xninAltin hip (anat.). (Bu.) 

“minani” J.Kh. v.s.v. munemi. 

"minano” J.Kh. v.s.v. mun'e'ni.o. 
minenyu v.s.v. mun'e’ni.o 
minik, -a m. frog. (Cp. Sh. mAnu’ko). 
mirbami kindness, favour Cp. T.4. 

(Prs., Bu., Sh. etc.) 
mi’z table. 

mrzAsmo mum (or munemi) below, underneath the 
table. 

(Prs., Bu., Sh. etc.) 

1. mo* m. month. 

ek me one month 

du’i mo 1 , chsei mo' two months, three months 
(Cp. Prs. ma*h, Shgh. etc. mo’, Wkh. mud, Sh. 
ma's, Kho. mAs) 

2. mo' m. wine. 

(Cp. Sh. mo’, mom, m.) 
mod f. “middle” (of kettledrum), 
mo's f. flesh. (Cp. Sh. mo’s, m.) 

mo’ys pi. small brushwood used in roofing below the final 
coating of mud. 



(Cp. Bu. pi. modg, sg. mon) 
muc urine. (Sh. mrka) 
mujuT, -a m. weeping-willow. 

(Bu. mujuT, Sh. mi/chun) 
mul'aei, -rj f. girl. 

cumi mulsei, pi. cume mul'aeig small girl(s) 

(Sh.) 

mum 1. Adv. down, down-valley. 
mu'n be T s sit down 

munASU gra cha he has gone down-valley, Bu. 
xau nr bsei. 

hed mAnis mun pi.a the man fell down. J.Kh. 
had jod mun bann he threw the woman down. J.Kh. 

2. Adj. lower. 

MurtAza.aba’d mum ko’t Lower Murtazahad, 
“M. Lower Fort”, Bu. M. kha* khan. 

3. Postpos. below, under. 

mxzAsmo mum under the table 
(Cp. munemi. Cp. Sh., Bu., Kho. mum, stump 
i.e. base, lower part, of something that has been 
cut. Cp. also Maiya mini down). 
mun(-ina?) to say. V. List of Verbs. 

mAS di r ro had mun say this from me, Bu. ja" ayA- 
kAltsum sen. 

Duma-ki ba’ssna khi’sek mumegufiho’t? what do 
you say (or, call it?) in the D. language? 
hen mAnisASU munim 1 said to the man. J.Kh. 
had joi.a munin the woman said. J.Kh. 
munama to ask, question. V. List of Verbs. 
haeyAS mun'sei as k him 
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hes. . .ka ja’i chad i'ri mun'edm 
I asked him saying “Where are you going}” 
mune’ni, (“minani” J.Kh.) 1 . Adv. down, below. 

mune’ni sinino down below in the river, Bu. ya r re 
sinda.ulo. J.Kh. 
further (?), beyond this (?) 
cipi mune’ni heti iri’m. V. T.4. note. 

2. Postpos. underneath, beneath, on the under side of. 
mi’ZAsmo mune’ni underneath the table 
khAtAs mune'ni lu’ka he hid underneath the bed. 

J.Kh. 

(Cp. mum) 
munemimo lower 

munemimo go'r the lower house (i.e. the ground- 
floor of the house?) 

mun'e'ni.o, minenyu pertaining to the lower side, on the 
under side. 

mun'e’ni.o dsro'ti door-sill 

minsnyu qom the hole on the under side (of the 
tutek) 

J.Kh. has “minano” = from under which is per- 
haps the same form. 

khAtAs “minano” nikhita he came out from under 
the bed. J.Kh. 

(Cp. mune’ni. The word appears to be an Abl. also 
used adjectivally) 
mu§ end, limit. V. T.3. 

(Bu., Sh.) 

mu’sa, pi. mu’ss, m. rat 

ek mu’sak cha there is a rat 
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(Prs., H. mirs, Sh. mu’zi, Skr. musa-) 
mu'tuk now 

mutuk 'ApAn'e this very moment 
(Cp. Bu. mu’to, Werch. amu’tuk) 

N 

na’ Negative Pres, of verb “to be”. V. § 80. 
u na’ I am not 
tu na* thou art not 
8’p na' they are not, etc. 
kis ta na’ there is nothing 

ko’k ta na’ there is no one, Bu. menAn ke apsei. 
ko’ta na’ there is no one (pi.), Bu. menke apa’n. 
Am'epa SApik na’ we have no bread 
tAta hu.i’na sona na' it is not good to be hot 
As Auxiliary verb: 

mkhi'ta na* thou hast not come out T.3. 

(Cp. use of Sh. nis, nirs) 
na’ka Negative Past of verb “to be”. V. § 80. 
u na’ka I was not 
he’i na’ka he was not 

ko’ta na'ka there was no one (pi.), Bu. men ks 
ap'Am 

As Auxiliary verb: 

nikhita na'ka he had not come out. T.l. 
nAm'a, (-i, -s?) new 

(This form occurs, I think, in some dialect of 
Panjabi) 

nAna, -tsara grandmother 

(Cp. H. na-ni maternal grandmother ; in Bu. nAna, 
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-tsaro, is used for “uncle” both paternal and ma- 
ternal) 

nAs-, Past Base nAth-, J.Kh. to be lost. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. Sh. nAso'iki to be lost, disappear) 
nAsa- v.t. to lose, banish, expel. V. List of Verbs. 

saein 'egsts nAsaeig = Bu. ThAms u r e cspAlimi, 
the Mir banished them 

(Cp. Sh. nAsa’r tho’iki. Semantically, compare 
Bu. *-wadAS to become lost, and its Cs. *-aspa1as to 
lose, banish) 

1. na r u nine. (Sh.) 

2. nam high-tone (of drum), opp. bu'm. 

(Bu.) 

na'ul an animal resembling a small kind of weasel, — Sh. 
sa/ci. 

(Bu. nod. Cp. Panj. naul, Psht. node, Skr. nakula-, 
all meaning mongoose) 

n'amra, (probably the pi. of a sg. no v r), nail (of finger). 
(Cp. Sh. no'ro) 

n'edna to take away, carry off. V. list of Verbs. 

mAsmo nedn = Bu. jadsum ts.hu’mi, he took it 
away from me. 

Cp. T.3. 

(Cp. Kho. nedk, Skr. Vni-, naya-) 
ni not (immediately precedes the verb) 
nidikim chisAka I had not seen 
n'i te’ don’t strike (him) 

SAnd'uqa fAteg n'i' er don’t open the box. 

V. other examples in the paradigms and List of 
Verbs. 
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Cp. T.4, 6. 

J.Kh. writes the word "ne”, but he probably 
means nr thereby. He has “nek!” meaning “or 
not?” 

tu ek mAnisek “dekhai neki” ? have you seen a 
man or not ? 

(ni occurs in Maiya and W. Gypsy. Sh. has n'e.i, 
ne, but ni has been recorded in Astori Sh.) 
ni (?), niya (?) sleep. 

niyas jama to go to sleep J.Kh. 

(Cp. H. nrnd, Sh. nrr, sleep) for idiom cp. Sh. 
ni’r-ij bujo’iki and Bu. dAg-tse nr as) 
nikhilna, Past Base nikhi’t-, to come out, go out; to go up 
on to, to climb. V. List of Verbs. 

mi'ZAs, sarAnAS, nikhrta he got up on to the table, 
the roof 

sarAnAs nikhitis I went up on to the roof. J.Kh. 
garAno “choot” nikhita a sound, or voice came 
(out) from the house. J.Kh. 

Cp. T.l, 3. 

(Cp. H. nikhAlna, Sh. nikhaei.o'iki, 3rd sg. Pret. 
mkha’ , to; Sh. nikhAlo’iki is Trans., to take out. 
In Sh. there is the same combination of meanings 
in the one verb, and the same can be said of the 
corresponding verb in Bu., du’SAs) 
nikirn no! 

erj'e nikirn 'irin'e’i they said “No!” 

(Cp. H. nAhv, and see entry bAkvla). T.5. 
nr la, (-i?), -s, blue, dark green. 
asmam ni’la sky-blue 
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niis ti’ke dark-green, or, blue, spots 
(Cp. H. niia, Sh. niio) 
nila’yo, (nila'yo 1), forehead. (Cp. Sh. nrlao) 
nimoi m. clear sky, clear weather. 
nimoi giya it cleared up 

(Both Sh. and Bu. have special words used with 
the verb “to go”: Sh. be’ji buko’iki; Bu. bo’t 
nr as) 

no, no T then, again (?), Bu. da\ 

he.i ad no BaltitAsu gi’a coming back he then went 
to Baltit 
Cp. T.9. 
nok nose. 

nAksei qAma nostrils. 

(Cp. H. na-k) 

noun, -a, (na r ma?) m. name 

te no'm khi’sek cha? what is your name ? 

(Cp. Sh. no’m) 
nu'r beauty T.2. 

(Ar. Prs., also in Bu.) 
nuxsa r n injury, harm. Cp. T.4. 

(Ar.Prs. nuqsan. Also current in Bu., Sh., Kho., 
and Wkh.) 

P, P H , PF 

pa Postpos. 

1. (With Nom. or Nom + a) with, in the posses- 
sion of. 

V. § 49. i. 

tu pa kat'eyek o't cha? how much flour have you ? 
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2. (with Gen. Obi.) to (motion to a person) to the vi- 

cinity of, beside, near to 
V. § 49. iii. 

garAS pa be’tha cha he is sitting, beside the house. 
J.Kh. 

gar as pa a’yApo when he arrived near the house. 
J.Kh. 

3. The Abl. po (with Nom., or Nom. + a). V. § 49. ii. 

from the possession of, from (a person). 

The Gen. Obi. is seen in: 
kos-po le'i’? taking it from whom ? 

(Cp. Bu. pa, side, direction', *-ApA&, Abl. *-ApA&m, 
same meanings as D. pa, po) 

pAcemi Postpos. at the back of, at the posterior side of. V. 

§ 53. 

gorAsmo pAcemi at the back of the house 
gar as pAcemi = Bu. ha' i’ljirm pa, at the back 
of the house. J.Kh. 

pAci 1. Postpos. V. § 53. behind, after (time and place). 

2. Adv. back, afterwards. 

pAci je'i going back. T.2. 

pAci kismAtga’re saeil ir'ams afterwards the ser- 
vants took him for a walk T.5. 

J.Kh. has an apparently Abl. form 
Paco = from behind 

Paco ay a = Bu. iljum di'mi, he came from be- 

He also has pacos as a Postpos. 
bebAlAsmo pAcos aya he came after midday 
This form I cannot explain. 


(So also in Pal. Gyp., Nepali and other languages 
in contrast to H. prcche) 
pa’dsa m. king. T. 1 , et passim. 

(Prs.) 

pfa'ka shoulder. 

pAl- v.t. to rub on (s.t.) 

pinon pAl'Am (sic) chis I have rubbed on kernel- 
refuse (sc. on to the low-tone surface of the drum) 
(Cp. Sh. pAlo'iki) 

pfAl'Ako, pi. pfAl'Ake, m. weaver’s beam. 

(Prs. fAhvk(a), Sh., pAhvko, Bu. f'Ahvkus, fAl'Ako) 
pado young of animal. 

sunaei pado puppy. 
pitrsi pado kitten. 
ya.e pado bear-cub 
(Sh.) 

pfadtso, p h adtso, pi. p h adtse, m. bug 
pfadtsuk cha there is a bug 
(Bu. pfadtso, Astori Sh. pf'Asti, Gurezi Sh. 

pfAsti) 

pAma, pi. pAmug, f. wool. 

be’re.i pAma chi it is sheep’s wool 
tahad pAma chi there is this wool 
(Cp. Skr. paksman. The -s- is preserved in Sh. pAS 
and Kho. po*sp, also in Prs. pAsm. Forms without 
s, of the type pam, pam, pom, occur in Yidgha, 
Sanglechi, Ishkashmi and Zebaki, but one would 
not expect borrowing from that quarter). 
pAna, pi. pAnug, f. road. V. case-forms § 28. 
pAnAka chi there is a road 
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(Cp. Sh. pern, pun f.; Kho. pom) 
pami water. (Cp. H. etc. pami) * 

pAnzaei fifteen. (This is the Gilgiti Sh. form. In Puniali, 
Kuhi & Astori it is pAZilaei, in Chilasi pAnzilei and in 
Gurezi pa'zilsei. G.B. gives Gurezi & Drasi as pAnzulei) . 
parpita, pi. parpitog, f. strap, thong. 

Used of the thongs suspending the rods from 
which the heddles are slung; the thong for closing 
the mouth of the bag in which a reed-pipe is kept; 
strap with which yoke is attached to plough- 
shaft, Sh. iskidar 
(Sh. pfarprt, Bu. barp'it) 
phAta J.Kh. wooden bowl. 

(J.Kh. seems to have written phala, but probably 
phAta was intended, Cp. Bu. pfAta) 
pfAto’ri, -g f. dried apricot. 

ska pfAtonika a dried apricot 
kiraeyano pfAtouig gAt take the dried apricots out 
of the carrying basket(s) 

(The sg. is possibly pfAtom Cp. Sh. pfAter m. 
Bu. bAte’r) 
payo J.Kh. f. salt. 

(Cp. Balti Tib. payu; Bu. baeyu) 
paeiado, pi. paeiade, goatherd, shepherd. 
bAkirege paeiado goatherd 
(Sh. paeiado) 

p'edmila, (-i, -s?) thin (“also of body”), 
pedna to fall. V. List of Verbs. 

When the forms of this verb were recorded the 
vowel was heard as s, s’, and e', but on a separate 



occasion the 3rd sg. Pret. was recorded as pay a. 
to* paya = Bu. sa WAl'imi, the sunshine fell, i.e. 
the sun came out. 

J.Kh. . has “pla” (of which the phonetic intention 
is uncertain) in: 

hen mAnis mum “pla” the man fell down. 

Elsewhere he has: 

botck pei (with a long mark extending over both 
vowels) a stone fell. 

pen would be right for the 3rd sg. f., but bod is m. 
(Cp. Sh. po’iki, Fut. 1st sg. pAm, Pres. 3rd sg. m. 
psmn) 

pfelts, -a m. a kind of tree with red, edible berries 
(Bu. pfelts, and, uncertain, Sh. pfe's) 
p'ereg a kind of millet, = Bu. barp'it cha, Sh. pfirp'it 
pe§ig(?), -a band (of silver round a musical pipe). 

ro’pe pssiga che there are bands of silver. 

(Bu. pe'sig, pi. pssimig, a piece of metal, such 
as a patch, disc, clamp etc. applied to a larger 
object) 

phs'su m. fear. (Bu.) 

ped, -a belly, stomach. (H. ped). 

pfico, pi. pfice, m. mosquito. 

pficok cha there is a mosquito 
(Sh.) 

pi’na to drink. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. H. pima, Sh. proiki) 
pina-na(P) to mount [on a horse). 

gowAS pinaeig he mounted the horse. 

Cp. T.3. 


(Cp. Sh. pino'iki. With both verbs the word “horse” 
takes the suffix denoting “on”) 
pinwama J.Kh. to cause to mount, Bu. *-A.uljaeyAs. 
pi’ni the lower leg. 

pi'ni b'oboqa the calf of the leg 
pi’ni ho’t the shin bone 

(Sh., Bu. pi'ni ; Panj. pinni. f. ; Kho. pin; H. pind- 

li) 

pino’n m. the refuse left after expressing oil from from 
kernels, — Bu. mina. 

pinom pAl'Am chis 1 have rubbed on kernel-refuse 
pinorn la’s ira’ chis I smear on k. refuse 
(Cp. Sh. pin'o, and Bu. min 'a?) 
pfi’pi, pi. pfi’pi.a’rs, father’s sister, paternal aunt. 

(Cp. Sh. pfi'pi, pi. pfApi.a’re; H. phu'pi) 
piriyiri, -a m. two metal discs, or flanges, set on metal tube 
(mASAla) of mouth-piece of reed-pipe. (Bu.) 
phi't, (pi't?) the back (anat.). 

(Cp. H. pi’th, Sh. pi’to) 
pitae’i — ? 

porpita : kAse-i pitas’i. This refers to the cloth-bag 
in which the pipe was kept. This was closed by a 
running string to which the psrpita probably re- 
fers. It is not clear whether it is, or is not, to be ta- 
ken in conjunction with the two following words. 
kAse.i is probably the Gen. of kA§a or khAsa, 
mouth, and pitae’i is possibly to be compared with 
Sh. pi’to, tight, narrow. 
piti’si, -g f. cat. 

piti'si pado kitten 


piti’si e ja’kek cha it is like a cat 
piwam graft, grafted, let in 

jAkuna baein ch-. piwam cha, (of a small piece of 
wood let in to strengthen the joining of two parts 
of a reed-pipe), pieces have been let in: it is a 
graft, or it is grafted. (Cp. Sh. pibam, Bu. piw'An, 
Prs. paiwAnd) 

po, po'\ pi. pa', m. 1 . foot, leg. 

ek po, dud pa* one foot, two feet 
pa r e ki'rtsa ankle 
pa.e aguda toe 
pa. 8 bAda sole of foot 
2. treadle, pedal (of loom). 

(Cp. Sh. pa') 

pod five. (Gilgiti Sh. In Puniali, Kuhi, Chilasi & Astori Sh. 
I have recorded pus, and in Gurezi po*s, and similar 
forms are given in the LSI for Dras and Dah- 
Hanu). 

pod bi'§ one hundred (Lit. “five twenty”). (Cp. Welsh Gyp. 

pans bis, Garwi & Torwali pan] bis), 
pod pod bi'S five hundred. 
por last year. (Cp. Sh. par), 
porkrm'a pertaining to last year. 
pot, ("pout”), J.Kh. pi. pAta, m. leaf. 

(Cp. Sh. pAto, H. pAtta) 
pcy m. hide. 

da'ne.i po r y cha it is ox-hide. 
prama, (-i, -s) old. 

(Cp. H. pura'na, Sh. prcno) 
pu’c, pi. pe', son. 
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(Sh. pu’c, of which in Gori, Astori, Chilasi and 
Gurezi Sh. the pi. is pey pey and in Dareli I have 
recorded po’s. In Gilgiti, Puniali & Kuhi da’re, 
da r ri is used for the pi.), 
puyo ferrule. 

hAli'za.e puyo cha there is a brass ferrule (on the 
end of the musical pipe) 

(Cp. Bu. pu’yo. Also D. pu'yo below) 
puxta strong. 

(Prs., also current in Kho. and to some extent in 
Bu.) 

phula J.Kh. wooden bowl. 

(Bu. pfud) 
pursum, -a m. flea. 

(Cp. Welsh Gyp. pisum; Sh. przu, Gurezi Sh. 
(pi. ?) pri'ze; Palula prisu). 
pfu’i) buttocks, arse. 

pfu’jie dari the anus 

pf'wrjiga, (probably pi. of a sg. pftrg or pfu r gi), mous- 
(Cp. Sh. pfu'ga, pfu'gi) 

pu’yo, pi. pu’ys, m. the pin, consisting of the rib of a feather, 
which keeps in its place the skewer on which the bob- 
bin revolves in a shuttle, = Bu. pfulyu.a pu’yo. 
Except on this occasion, however, I heard this called 
only pfulyu in Bu. and the applicability of Bu. pu r yo, 
of which the meaning "ferrule” is well established, is 
not evident. 

V. also s.v. puyo 
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Q 


qAlip m. 1 . a thin tapered stick inserted in the mouth-piece 
of the reed-pipe when not in use in order to keep the 
passage open and the flattened reed from closing. 

2. circular disc fixed on reed-pipe just below the 
reed. (This meaning is doubtful, cp. SAdApa). 
(Ar.Prs., also current in Bu. with the meaning of 
form, shape) 
qarqa’muts, -a fowl, hen. 

mAni§ qarqa'mutsAka (why -a?) cha it is a cock 
job qarqa'mutsika chi it is a hen 
qarqa’mirtse padirk a chicken 
(Bu., cp. Sh. karka-mus) 
qismAtga r r, kismAtga’r(P), -a servant. T.4, 5. 

(Ar.Prs., also in Sh., xidmAtga’r; in various 
forms with -s- or -z- for -d- in Bu., Kho. and Wkh.) 
qi’§ hu.'ina to sit (?), squat (?) 

Agis h'Agi qi’s ho “sit in front of the fire” 
qom, pi. qAma, m. hole, orifice, pit ; holes, stops, of big mu- 
sical pipe (besili). 

Also used of a hole in a shuttle, 
krlis krAmi qomek irim working with a pick he 
made a hole {in the ground ) 
minenyu qom the hole on the underside (of the 
small musical pipe, tut'ek). 
atsimo qAma the holes on the upper side. 
nAksei qAma nostrils. 

(Cp. Bu. qAm, pit, hole in the ground ) 
qun'u bore of musical pipe (besili). 
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quie, (khuiye?), pi. gravel. (Bu. khuiye) . 
qyu’ irina to cry out. 

(Bu. qyu', Wkh. qem, qur) 

R 

rAxp’i'n m. a milk product made by desiccating mAnts.hil. 

(Prs. rixbim, Bu. rAxpi-n) 
rAii- J.Kh. v.t. to cook. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. Sh. rAno’iki to cook in water in a pot) 
rAt- J.Kh. v.t. to stof, prevent. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. Sh. rAto’iki, GB gives it as rAtho’iki) 
raei f. intention, desire. 

tahe krom 'irinAsu raei chi? = Bu. mge gute dur'o 
etAsar raei bila?, do you intend, ox wish, to do this 
work ? 

(Also in Bu. and Kho.) 
r'emizel stone-marten 
(Bu.) 

rodna to weep. V. List of Verbs. 

tAg hud roy’a being distressed he wept 
(Cp. H. roma, Sh. ro.o'iki) 
rot, ("rooth”), J.Kh.. m. blood. 

rAte.i gumi blood-vessel. D.L. 

(For this J.Kh. has “roothai goning chi”) 

(Cp. H. ra’ta and allied forms in Welsh Gyp., 
Kshm., Garwi & Gauro). 
ru’p, ro’p m. silver. 

ro’pe pssiga che there are bands of silver (on the 
musical pipe). 

(Sh.) 
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rupi’a J.Kh. f. rupee. 

eka rapi’ak one rupee. 

(H.) 

S 

SAbarAna pi. frame of smoke-hole (in roof of house). 

(Bu. SAmarAp pi.) 

SAd'Apa, pi. SAdApog, f. circular disc fixed on the reed of a 

reed-pipe. 

V. also s.v. qAlip. 

(Ar. Prs. SAdAf. Cp. Sh. SAdAp, “large button”, 
Kho. SAdAp, mother o’ pearl, shell button). 

SAla’m salutation T.9. 

SAlo'm ale.ikum. T.4 (Ar.Prs.) 

SAtn, -a f. opening in musical pipe near the mouth-piece. 

(Cp. Bu. SAm || SAyAm, smoke-hole in roof ) 

SAmba thought, reflection. 

ApAnetjo SAmba ir'in he thought to himself 
(Bu. and Sh, ; Balti Tib. xsAmba) 

SAnd'uqa box, chest. 

SAnd'uqa fAteg e T r open the box. 

(Ar.Prs. SAndu’q, current in Bu., Sh., etc.) 
sarat'ut, -a end of reed-pipe into which the mouth-piece is 
fitted. 

sa-s thousand. (Sh., also used in Bu.) 
sas irina to warm, heat. 

Agis sas er warm at the fire {the high tone side of the 

drum) 

sas iri bAsa r r having warmed it, play 
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SASura, pi. SASure, father-in-law (man’s or woman’s). 

(H. SASur) 

SAta’i seventeen. (Sh.) 

sseil trip, tour, walk etc. T.4, 5. 

(Ar.Prs., also current in Sh. Bu. etc.) 
sa'u'O, pi. sa'u’e sister's son. 

(Cp. Sh. sau.o man’s sister’s son ) 
sauwi, pi. sauyir'ig sister’s daughter. 

(Cp. Sh. sauwi, man’s sister’s daughter) 
sen J.Kh. “seer” (2 lbs. weight). 
dsei sen ten seers 
(H. sen) 

sildir, -a term of reference and address between parents 
of a husband and wife 
(Bu. ’"-sildir) 

sim wire. 

hAlrz’am sim brass wire (used as binding on mu- 
sical pipes). 

(Prs., also current in Bu. and Kho.) 
sina, (sin?), pi. sinig, f (?) river. 

eka sinAka cha (error for chi?) there is a river. 
J.Kh. gives “sinino” apparently as a simple Loc., 
in the river. 

(Sh. sin f., Bu. sinda) 
sine, -a f. roof -beam (one of main rafters) 

(Bu.) 

so- J.Kh. to sleep. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. H. soma, Sh. sonki) 
son m. gold. 

(Sh. son, sun, H. soma) 
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sora’na J.Kh. to make sleep. V. List of Verbs. 

(Sh. saro’iki, H. sulama) 
sugo'm m. smoke-hole in roof (small). V. selto. 

(Sh.) 

su'iya, pi. suiyog, f. needle J.Kh. ; iron skewer which acts as 
axle for bobbin in weaving-shuttle. 

In both cases the Bu. equivalent is sel. 

(H. su T i, Sh. su') 
sule, sole, -a plough-shaft. 

(Bu. saIc) 

surn’aei, sum'ei -a f. “surenai”, reed-pipe. 

(Prs., current in Sh., Bu., Kho.) 
suranseici, -a piper, player of “surenai”. 
sut seven. 

(Sh. SAt, but Kho. sut. A -u-, -o- vowel also appears 
in Gawar Bati and Kati). 

S, S 

sa six. (Sh.) 

SAk- J.Kh. to be able to. V. List of Verbs. 

iri sAka’s (“ereshakas”) I shall be able to do. 
(Cp. H. SAk-na) 
sa’ka arm. 

sa'ke.i gati-ti armpit 
(Sh. Sa*ko, Bu. *-SAk) 

SAlda command, order. T.3. 

(Sh. f., and Bu.) 

SAmsy, -og m. yoke-pin (fixed in the yoke and coming 
down one on either side of the bullock’s neck) 



(Cp. Bu. sAms T y ; Sh. pi. SAmrze and in various 
dialects sg. sAm's'S, sAm'e'z, SAme) 

SAm'u’na to become tired. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. Sh. sumijo’iki) 

SAgga hu.ina J.Kh. v.i. to wake up. V. List of Verbs. 

(Cp. Bu. SAg awake, aware ; Sh. Sog and SAg) 
§AggaTAna (?) J.Kh. v.t. to waken 

(A causative based on SAgga, perhaps for sAg- 
gArama. In Sh. -a’r- appears as a theme in the 
Pres. Base of Trs. verbs based on Adjectives; 
while -at- is the characteristic of causative verbs) 
SAp'ika, SAp'ik, pi. sApikog m. bread. 

SAp'ika cha there is bread 

Am 'spa sApik n'a* we have no bread 

mo' ta SApika wine and bread. J.Kh. 

(Bu., Wkh., Kho. fApik, Shgh. sepik). 
sor'a, pi. sa’ri, ibex 

sara chadi female ibex 
Sara hAldin male ibex. 

(Sh. Sara, game animal) 

Sar'om, pi. SarAna, m. roof. 

SarAnAS nikhi’ta he went uf on to the roof 
(Cp. Kho. SarAn, Saram, courtyard, but any con- 
vincing semantic connection remains to be found) 
sad Mir, chief = Bu. thAm. 

Saein egets nASaeig the Mir banished them 
SaeiSu gowa bijad send the horse to the Mir 
heri mAnisAS ko T t Sad {for Sads?) pa gads I went 
with the man to the Mir. J.Kh. 

(Prs. Sa’h) 



sauka, -og f. loop (?), thong-handle (of kettledrum). 

(Cp. Bu. so r k, Kho. sau*k, loop, noose ; possibly 
Sh. SAkom do'iki to tie in a bow ) 
s'elto m. smoke-hole in roof (big). V. sugo’m. 
sen m. garden. T.4, 5, 7. 

(Cp. Sh. sen m. garden ; Sh., Bu. seni garden-bed, 
vegetable-plot) 

ser'i, pi. seraue, wife’s brother, a man’s sister’s husband, a 
woman’s sister’s husband 
(Sh.) 

isilda, Silda, -i, -e cold. 

silda hu.ina sona na* it is not good to be cold 
(Cp. Pal. Gyp. silda, Sh. Sid'Alo) 

§ilo'k, pi. sila'ga, m. story, tale. 

(Cp. Sh. silo'k f„ Kho. silo-x) 
sig, -a m. bobbin (a hollow piece of stick) 

(Bu. sig, tube, quill, bobbin) 
soma, -i, -e good. 

tAta hu.ina sona na* it is not good to be hot 
(Cp. Sh. so, Bu. su.a) 
sonmumu’yo mouse. 

(Bu. and Sh. The first syllable is said to be Bu. 
son, blind) 

sor, pi. sara, m. J.Kh. branch, bough. 

(Bu. sar) 
so’waei sixteen 

(Sh. sou) 

§u.a Interj . good! T.6. 

(Bu.) 

sukul'a, -i, -e white. §irkula bi’k the white poplar. (Skr. sukld-) 



sun'o, pi. sun’a, m.f. dog. 

mAnis sun'o male dog 
jo’i Sun'o bitch 

(Cp. Siraji of Doda sun5, Rambani suna, Sh. su') 
suqa, -na m. choga, cloak. The PI. should probably be 
suqAg, or suqAga. 

(Sh., Bu., Balti Tib. etc.) 
suraeie’s rejoicing, jollity. T. 1 1 . 

(Sh. suri.a’r; Bu. sure.a’r, suri.e’s) 
sus, pi. susir'ig, mother-in-law (man’s or woman’s) 

(Sh. sas) 

T, TH, T 

1. ta% (tha T J.Kh.), here. 

ta* kis ta na* there is nothing here 
ta’ a T o come thou here 
eg ta’ horn let them be here 
tahaei ta’A cha this ( man etc.) is here 
tahad ta’9 chi this (woman etc.) is here 
The ta- in tahaei etc. is also apparently this ta’. 
he’i mAnise.i pu’c tha’ cha the man’s son is here 
J-Kh. 

Abl. tamo from here, hence 
tamo gimcha he has gone from here. 

2. ta and. 

mo’ ta sApika wine and bread. J.Kh. 

3. ta is added immediately after the Indef. Pronouns 

when the verb is in the negative. It thus corresponds 
in use to Sh. ga and Bu. ke, both of which, like ta, also 
denote and, also. Cp. § 69. 



kcrk ta na' = Sh. ko r ga ms, = Bu. rnsnan ks 
apsei, there is no one 

garsna kis-tA na'ka there was nothing in the house 
4. ta suffixed to, or immediately following, the verb, 
gives the sense of : 

a) if, when. 

In this use it corresponds to Sh. to, and Bu. ks. 
kAbe ays (aya?) ta mAS pa ay whenever, if 
ever, he comes, bring him to me 
tahsei krom iri’ta tusu SAza ds r as if you should do 
this I shall punish you 

Agar hs krom irin cha’ka-ta te’asAka if he had done 
this I would have beaten him 
Cp. T.4. 

b) It may produce the effect of an Indef. Relative : 

ka’jsk chA-ta ssu qau sr wherever he is call him. 
Cp. § 108 
(Cp. Sh. to) 
taya palm (of hand). 

hata taya the palm of the hand 
(Cp. Sh. ta’o) 
tAyser.uns mud (?) 

“tAyaeiuns chs" was given at the same time as 
tAyo’ba, but I have no further explanation of it. 
tAyo'ba, pi. tAyo-bays, mud (prepared for building), = 
Bu. tAyAy. 

It is possible that tAyo’ba’ps is a Gen. pi. 

(Cp. Bu. tAyAy, Sh. tAg'a’) 

tah'ed, f. tahau, pi. ta.'sy, Demonstrative Adj. and Pron. 
this, this one, V. § 62. 
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tahe’i was recorded in a number of variant forms: 
tah'e’i, tahaei, tahe, taei. 

(1. ta T + he'i) 

tAke m., (Sg. and pi. J.Kh.), hoot, boots. 
tAke gAt take off {your) boots 
tAk'e la*i put on {your) boots 
tAxt, tAkt throne. T.13. 

(Prs., also in Sh. and Bu.) 

IaI, -a m. ceiling. 

(Sh. and Bu.) 
tAhvsa, -i, -e shallow. 

(Cp. Bu. tAl'ASO) 

tAl'is, -a f. spindle on which bobbin is fixed when winding 
yarn on to it. 

(Bu.) 

tAmAsa, tamasa entertainment, amusement, sport. T.7, 11, 

12 . 

(Prs., also in Sh. and Bu.) 
tArj in difficulties, distressed. 

tAg hu.r roy'a becoming distressed, he wept 
(Prs., current also in Sh., Bu., Kho.) 
tamo from here. V.s.v. 1. ta\ 
ta’ro, pi. taue, m. star. 

(Sh.) 

tAsk- J.Kh. to pull, drag. V. List of Verbs. 

(Bu.) 

t'Ata, (-i, -e?) hot. 

tAta hu.ima sona na T it is not good to be hot. 

(Sh. ta’to) 

te Gen. of tu, of thee, thy. 
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te nom thy name 
(Sh. the, the.i) 

thedna J.Kh. to place, put down. V. List of Verbs. 
tAs thed put it in the sun 

tema to strike, beat, hit. V. paradigm §81. See also § 33. ii & iv. 
ths’gus palace, royal residence. T.13. 

(Bu.) 

tigom, pi. tigama, m. egg. 

qsrqa’mutse tigomek cha there is a hen’s egg. 

(Cp. Nagar Bu. tigAn, Hunza Bu. tig An. Leitner 
gives tigan as a Bu. form), 
tiladgo’g J.Kh. pi. saddle. 
tiladgo’g che. 

(Cp. Bu. tili.Ag pi., Sh. tilen sg.m. J.Kh.’s form 
does not look probable. The word is probably a 
double plural form of some approximation to the 
Bu. tili.Ag: e.g. til'asig-og) 
til'i, -pa spleen. 

(Cp. H. tilli f.) 
ti'k- (?), pi. ti’ke, spot. 

ni’le trks blue [green) spots 
(Sh., Bu. ti’ko) 
ti’g, tip, thigi, there. 

ti'g cha he is there 
tip T.7., thi-p T.4. 

Dat. tigeco ja go there, thither 
tig 'ecu T.5 

Abl. tigo seya cha he has come from there 

tig'o eg was given apparently as the complement 
of ta.enj, so “those from, or of, there”. 
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tisci J.Kh. a span. 

(Bu). ' 

tit'rro breast, chest. 

tit'irosmo jAta the hair on the breast. (Sh.) 
to T m. sun, sunshine. 

ter paya (ps'ya?) = Bu. sa WAl'imi, the sun(shine) 
fell, i.e. the sunlight has fallen on the ground, 
the sun has appeared 

tAS the T i put it in the sun J.Kh. Cp. Bu. 
sa’Atss o’S, Sh. suTij vr = put it “on” the 
sunshine 

(Cp. H. tarn heat] Prs. ta*b, Sh. ta r p, Kho. tad 
heat of the sun) 

toyal'i, -a m. young male sheep. V.s.v. chAnjar. 

(Bu. toyal'i, Wkh. toyeli) 
tom m. sg. and pi., also pi. to'ma, tree. 
tom cha there is a tree 
tom, to’ma, bu’t che there are many trees 
(Bu. and Sh.) 

tomi, -pa f. ring (of thong ?) on bottom of kettledrum to which 
the braces are fastened. 

(Cp. Sh. tomi = bottom (?), gAbwn) 
thop, J.Kh. pi. thApa, m. night. 
thApai at night. 

(Cp. Bu. thAp night, thaps at night] Sh. thAp 
dark) 

to’ri, -pa f. 1 . mouth-piece of musical pipe (tut'ek). 

This is a sort of plug which fits into the end of 
tube leaving a reduced passage for air. 

2. peg(s) to keep rim of drum in position. 
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(Cp. Bu. to’ri, 1. plug, stopper ; 2. bit, portion 
of anything) 

trAij J.Kh. half. (Sh., Bu.) 
tu thou. V. paradigm § 59. 

Gen. ts go'r cha it is thy house 

ts mAS U's chi thy debt (or loan) is on me, i.e. I am 
indebted to thee 

Dat. tusu SAza ds T as I shall give you punishment 
Loc. 2. ms tus ms chi my debt is on thee, i.e. thou 
art indebted to me 

tu pa o T t cha there is flour in thy possession, thou 
hast flour 

tub'Aq gun 

tub'AqAS ten 'in he shot with a gun 
(Bu. tob'Aq, Sh. tumAk) 
thula, (-i, -s ?) stout. (Sh. thulo) 
tu’li, -g f. kettledrum-stick. 

(Sh. tudi, fragment of stick, little stick) 
turn's you (pi.). V. paradigm §59. 

Acc. sgs tumsts te’ans they will strike you 
Gen. turn 'a gmr cha it is your house 
Dat. haei go T r tumscu ds T ss I shall give the house to you 
Abl. haei gmr tumstsmo hara r s I shall take away the 
house from you 
turns pa in your possession 
thum, -a m.(?) pillar, post. 

(Sh. thum f.) 
tuma navel. (Sh. turn) 

tunheu, -haei, f. tunhau, pi. tun's'g. Demonstrative Adj. 
and Pron. that, that one. V. § 62. 
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(tun + hed, cp. ta-haei) 
tuno, tun'o of, or from, that side, Bu. Hum. 

Opposite: Amsno. 

tun'o eg those of, or from, that side. 
tut'ek, -a f. musical fife (small, without reed). 

(Bu. tut'ek, Sh. tutAk) 

TS, TS.H 

tsAk standing ufright, erect. 

tsAk hut stand uf! 

(Sh., Bu.) 

ts.hindou, pi. ts.hinda r ra, m. bull. 

(Bu. ts.hindhr) 
ts.hrr (?) time, occasion. 

dud ts.hrra two times, twice. T.9. 

(Bu. ts.hir) 
tsomc f. the moon. 

(Also given by J.Kh. Cp, perhaps Bu. ts.hAnS, 
every time that a thing recurs, the comfletion of a 
feriod, perhaps originally only of a month, or 
cycle of the moon) 

W 

WAxt m.(?) time, occasion 

tahed WAxtAsmo hAgi before this time 
ama WAxt hud (f.) the time of coming has come 
hed WAxt'Ana at that time, then 
(Ar.Prs., current in Sh., Bu. etc.) 
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Y 


1. ya, pi. ya’ga, bear. 

mAnis ya he-bear 
jo’i ya she-bear 
ya.s pa’lo bear-cub 
(Bu. ya) 

2. ya, pi. ya’ga, f. heart, kidney. 

bAri ya('ga) the heart(s) 
cu’ni ya(’ga) the kidney(s) 

(For this relating of “kidney” to “heart”, cp. Bu. 
*-as heart, *-aso kidney. Wkh. pezuiv heart, also 
appears to be used sometimes for kidney ) 

3. ya! 0! 

ya pa’dsa 7 ! 0 King! T.4. 

(Sh., Bu.) 

yAndar, -a m. sides and rim of big drum. 

(Bu.) 

y'Atol, pi. yAtAla, m. oorial. 

(Bu. y'AtAl, yetAl) 
yudgis, -a f. sheath, case. 

surne’i jrndgis chi it is the {cloth) case of the “sure- 

nai” 

(Bu.) 

Z 

za'ta m. fashion (?), manner (?) 

he’i za’ta cha’ka, glossed in Bu. : ite zseilAts bAm, 
he was on that wise, or possibly, he was of that 
nature. The latter would suit the meaning of 
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za T t, of which za’ta is probably the D. equivalent 
either in the Nom. or the Gen. 

(Ar. Prs. Za T t; Sh., Kho., Bu. za’t stock, breed, 
nature, kind ) 

V 

Z 

ziga sg. and pi. m. a stone falling or rolling down a hillside, 
zirja a'ya a rolling stone came down 
zirja che there are falling stones 
(Bu.) 

ziga'ta f. stone-shoot (place down which stones fall and roll). 
(Bu. ziga’t, Sh. jiga't) 
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ENGLISH— DUMAKI INDEX. 


able 

to be — to sAk- 

above 

from — Atsimo 
up — mAdade 

ache, to 

dukoma 

act 

krom 

advice 

kAna'o 

after 

pAci 

all 

buda 

almond 

bAdAm 

am not, is not, etc. 

na r 

amusement 

tAmAsa 

and 

2. ta; in numerals o 

ankle 

pa’s krrtsa; — hone pa T 
gedtin 

anus 

pfu’ge dari 

anyone 

ko'k 

anything 

kis 

anywhere 

kajek 

apple 

bAbad 

apricot 

( fruit and tree ) Assei; dried 
pfAtoui 

arm 

sa’ka 

armpit 

gati'ti 
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arrow 

korn 

arse 

pfu*rj 

ask, to 

munama 

ask for, to 

gidama 

aunt 

paternal — pfi'pi; maternal — • 
mama.e be’in 

axe 

CAtAl 

baby 

graa’S 

back (anat.) 

phrt 

back (adv.) 

pACi 

back of, at the 

pAcemi 

bad 

Aca’ga 

band 

{of silver round musical pipe) 
pssrrj 

barley 

lo” 

basket 

firani; shoulder- — kir'o’i; 
small — kATAts 

be, to 

ch-(ina) 

beam 

of roof sine 

beans 

broad — buk'Aka 

bear 

ya; — -cub ya.s pado 

beard 

dae'i 

beauty 

nuu 

become, to 

hu.'ina 

bedding 

upper — Atsidemi; lower — 
mensndemi 

bedstead 

khAt 

before 

{time) h'Agi 

behind 

pAci, pAcemi; from — pAco 

belly 

ped 



below 

B6rfts, pi. Bericho 

bhoosa 

big 

bird 

birth 

bit 

bitch 

black 

blessing 

blood 

blood-vessel 

blue 

board (?) 
bobbin 
bone 
boot(s) 

bore (of pipe) 
bom, to be 
boulder 
bow 

bowl 

bowstring (of warp bow) 

box 

boy 

brace 

branch 

brass 


rau'n; munemi 

Dom pi. Doma; adj. Duma’ki 

bu’s 

bAda 

cai 

to give — to du’ralina 
(horse’s) jo'ji 
jod sun’o 
kada 

(prayer of) du’wa 

rot 

gu'ni 

nida 

bolk 

sin 

hod 

tAke 

qun‘u 

bAduna 

gi-ri 

(and arrow) dAn'u'a; (for fast- 
ening end of warp) dAn'u’a 
phAta ; phula T ; gudu’r 
dAnu.ei badi 
sAnd'uqa 
jo'to 

(of drum) jikorn 
sor 

hAli’za 
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bread 

SAp'ika; Bu. guiyAl = godi; 
Bu. x'AmAli = x'AmAli 

breast 

titrro 

bring, to 

'arnina, led ama 

brother 

birseya 

brother-in-law 

wife’s bro. seri; husband’s bro. 
bita're bira r ya 

brushwood 

(used in roofing) mo’ye 

buckwheat 

bargu 

bug 

pfadtso 

bull 

ts.hindo’r 

burn, to v.i. 

(of fire, lamp etc.) lupina; 
(burn up, burn down) dAjama 

“burus” 

birnrs 

butter 

g'i’ryu 

buttermilk 

go’r'us 

buttocks 

caro’k 

buy, to 

gASAS ledna 

calf 

bAco’to ; — of leg pi'ni b'oboqa 

cap 

khod 

care 

to take — of (?) binama 

case 

(of surenai) yudgiS 

cat 

pitrsi 

catch, to 

lomina 

cattle 

small — bAk'ira 

ceiling 

tAl 

charcoal 

kArmAS 

cheek (s) 

jAmig 

chicken 

qsrqa’mutss pado 

chief 

ssei 
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chikor 

chin 

choga 

clavicle 

clear sky 

cliff 

cloak 

clothes 

cloud 

cock 

cold 

comb 


come, to 
come out, to 
command 
confiscate, to 
cook, to 
copper 
cord 

cotton (?) 
cow 

create, to 
cry out, to 
cylinder 

daughter 

daughter-in-law 


kake 

chomi 

suqa 

baeitin 

nimo’l 

chi'sa; earth mort 

suqa 

kAtu 

Agassis burunS 
mAnis qorqa’muts 
silda 

kApi ; — of loom hiska ; upper 
board of do. bASta; “tooth” 
of do. don; rod of do. yisyrs; 
base piece of do. hu T r 
ama 

nikhilna 

SAlda 

hArina 

rAn- 

lo’ya hAli’za 
dulu; ba’li 
gup'a-sa 
gaei, gad 
du’ralina 
q> _ u’ irina 

(of brass on surenai) mASAla; 

flanges of do. piriyiri 
dra 
bamti 
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day 

do T s 

debt 

U’S 

deep 

yotu’m 

descend, to 

ogol- 

descend, to make 

ogad- 

die, to 

mAr- 

dig, to 

kor'odna 

“diram” (Bn.) 

dirum 

direction 

in the — of di'ri; from the — 
of di’ro 

disc 

(on surenai) SAdApa 

distressed 

tAg 

div, demon 

dem 

do, to 

irin'a; Cs. irama 

dog 

sun'o; m. mAnis §un'o; f. jod 
sun'o 

donkey 

j Akun ; — foal j Akims pado 

door 

do*r 

door-frame 

dor'odig 

dovetail 

ipo T 

down 

mu'n 

drag, to 

tASk- 

drink, to 

pima 

drive away, to 

durwama 

drum 

big — dAd'o’g; kettle — 
d'amAl 

drummer 

(big drum) cUdAgii; (kettle- 
drum) dAinAlci 

drumstick 

ckdAgadi 

dung 

gU' 
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dust 

xu’rts 

ear 

1. kon, pi. kAna 

earth 

chow 

eat, to 

khama 

egg 

tigom 

eight 

ost 

eighteen 

Asta'i 

eighty 

ca'r brs 

elbow 

bAkumi 

eleven 

ska’i 

end 

mus 

entertainment 

tAmAsa 

erect 

tSAk 

expel, to 

nAsa- 

eye 

AC 

eyebrow (s) 

aehig'ows 

eyelash(es) 

Achiku ,, me 

eyelid 

Achit'Al 

fall, to 

pe.ina 

fall down, to 

hor- 

falling-stone 

zipa 

father 

bAba 

father-in-law 

[man’s or woman’s) SAsura 

fear, to 

bijoma 

female- 

jod — 

ferrule 

puyo 

field 

cec 

fifteen 

pAnzsei 

fifty 

dub bi T § o dsei 

finger 

aguda; little — khibi aguda 


I 
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fire 

fire, to 

firewood 

fish 

five 

flag 

flea 

flesh 

flour 

fly 

foal 

foot 

for, for sake of 

forehead 

forget, to 

fort 

forty 

foster- 

four 

fourteen 

fox 

frog 

front of, in 

further 

garden 

get down, to 

get up, to 

girl 

“gindauwer”, “sinjid” 
give, to 


Ak 

{with a gun) tub'AqAS te'na 

cu’ni 

chumo 

pod 

Ahvm 

pursum 

mo's 

O’t 

mAfihi 

birAyo 

po’ 

ka'ryo 

nila'yo 

bozon- 

ko’t 

dud bi's; 41 dud br§ o ek 

u'§Am — 

caur 

caundaei 

lax 

xninik 

h'Agi; hAge’ni; hAgo 

muneni 

sen \ 

ogol- 

hutina; Cs. hutuwa-na 

mulaei 

gunde’r 

de’na 
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go, to 

jama 

go up, to 

nikhilna 

goat 

he hAld'in; she chadi 

gold 

son 

good 

sona; — ! su.a! 

grain 

kude 

grand-daughter 

di.od 

grandfather 

da*do ; bAb'o’ 

grandmother 

nAna 

grandson 

di.'o'ya 

grapes 

darca 

grass 

car 

gravel 

qra.s 

green 

jut siqAm; dark — ni’la 

groin 

bAtsine.i gati’ti 

gullet 

Asukis 

gums 

harissog 

gun 

tub'Aq 

hail 

huxye 

hair 

jad; body jAta; goat’s — 

chadi jAta 

half 

trArj 

hand 

hAt 

hare 

osaeyo 

he 

hed; Trans. Nom. m. haeiyAn, 
f. hey 1 a 

head 

kAp'od; top and back of — 

CAQUt 

heart 

ya 



heaven 

asmam 

heavy 

ugu’ra 

heddle 

Lvmun 

heel 

yam 

hen 

(fowl) qarqa'muts ; f. jod 
qarqa'muts 

hence 

tamo 

herdsman 

(of goats and sheep) paeiado 
(of cows) bu.Altarts 

here 

ta T 

hide 

P°T 

hide, to 

v.i. hrk- 
v.t. lukowama 

hip 

minAltin 

his 

v.s.v. hed, 'ese.i 

hither 

y ta* _ 

hook 

khaya 

horse 

go'wa 

hot 

t'Ata 

house 

gor 

how much? 

kat'eyek 

hundred 

100 = po*i bi’s 

300 = 6 had pod bi’§ 

500 = pod pod br§ 

husband 

bit'om 

I 

u; Trs. Nom. me 

ibex 

sara 

if 

. . . . ta ; Agar ta ; mAger( ?) 

in, inside 

Ana 

infant 

gui.a’s 



injury 

intention 

intestines 

iron 

is not, etc. 

jaw 

joint 

juniper 

kernel 

kettledrum 

kid 

kidney 

kill, to 

kindle, to 

kindness 

king 

kitten 

knee 

kneel! 

knife 

lake 

lamb 

lamp 

language 

laugh, to 

leaf 

learn, to 

leather-patch 

leg 

leopard 


nuxsam 
rsei; us 
'Anjorj 
chum 'or 
na* 

ha T cirm 
bAn; ki’rts 
cili 

hAn'i; — refuse pinom 
d'amAl; — stick tu'li 

CAki 

ya 

ma’r- 

lupama 

mirbami 

pa’dsa 

piti’si pado 

kut'a 

kut'a bss! 

curi 

bora 

mAmusi 

di’a 

ba T s 

hAsin'a 

pot 

dASAr- 

chAya 

po*; lower — pirni 
di’D 
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light 

(of weight) lauka 

light, to 

v.t. Lvm irina; lupama 

lightning 

1 * V V 

bicirs 

like 

ja’k 

lintel 

Acidemi dsrodi 

lip 

o'te 

liver 

kaula 

lizard 

kirk'Ali 

loan 

U'S 

long 

ji'ga 

loom 

hi'sk; rod of — yo’s 

loop (?) 

sauk(a) 

lost, to be 

nAS- 

love 

in — with a T siq 

low 

lAta 

lower 

munemimo; mirn'e'ni.o? 

lucerne 

ispi’ta 

lung 

khu'rpAt 

maize 

mAksei 

male — 

mAnis — 

man 

mAnis 

manner (?) 

zada 

“mantsil” 

mAnts.hr! 

many 

but 

mare 

bAyum 

me 

acc. mAS ; of — me ; to — nulu 


from — mAsmo 

midday 

“bebal-” 

middle 

(of kettledrum) mo*i 

milk 

6 h i*r 
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millet 

p'ereg (= Bu. borpit cha) 
'ari’n (= Bu. bAy, Panj 
cina) 

Mir 

ssei 

month 

1 . mo* 

moon 

tsomc 

mosquito 

pfico 

mother 

mAma 

mount, to 

pinama; Cs. pinwama 

mountain 

v-t • V 

chrsa 

mouse 

sonmuimryo 

moustache 

pfmgiga 

mouth 

kAsa 

mouthpiece 

(of tut'ek) to’ri 

much 

but 

mud 

(for building) tAyo'ba, Cp. 
tAyseiune 

mulberry 

biromc 

music 

hori'p 

nail, finger- 

n'amra 

name 

no Y m 

navel 

tmna 

necessary 

darka'r 

neck 

ko’ta 

nephew 

brother’s son biro’ye pu’c ; sis- 
ter’s son sa.'u’o 

new 

nAm'a 

niece 

brother’s daughter biro*ye dra 
sister’s daughter sauwi 

night 
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thop 


nine 

nineteen 
no! 
“no*l” 
no one 
nose 

nostril(s) 

not 

nothing 

now 

nullah 

O! 

old 

one 

oorial 
open 
open, to 

opening 

order 

our 

out 

outside 

own 

ox 

packing 

palace 


na'u 

kirn'i' 

mki'n 

na’ul 

ko-ta na; ko’k ta na 
nok 

nAksei qAma (v.s.v.v. nok & 
qom) 
ni 

kis na; kis ta na 

mu’tuk 
bar; har 
ya! 

pra’na 

ek ; — another haeyo 

hseyAn 

y'Atol 

ba’ta; (free ) heti 
(door) ba r ta irina; (box) fAteg 
irina 

SAm 

SAlda 

Ama' 

bar 

baremi 

ApAneu; (real, true relations) 

hi’ jo 
do’n 

(cotton — of surenai) gup'a’sa 

the’pus 
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palm 

panier 

parents-in-law, term of re- 
ference and address be- 
tween the parent-pairs 
of a married couple : 
peach 
pear 
peas 
pedal 
peg 

penis 

people 

person 

perspiration 

“pfelts” (tree) 

pickaxe 

pigeon 

pillar 

pine tree 

pipe (musical) 


piper 


(of hand) hAta ta’ya 
kiro’i 


sildir 

'a’ru 

phe'su 

kuk'una 

po r 

kidi; (of comb of loom) yisyis; 
(to keep rim of drum in po- 
sition) to’ri 
Ion 

(of a country) kuyox 

bAnda 

dudca 

pfelts 

ki'li 

ka r u 

thum 

ciy 

big — besili; small — tut'ek; 
reed — surnsei. For parts of 
besili v.s.vv. jauwa, kAsa, 
pesig, qom, qunu, sim; of 
tut'ek v.s.vv. chAya, les, 
puyo, qom, SAm, to’ri; of 
surnsei v.s.v. reedpipe. 
surtiaeici 
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pit 

qom 

pitchfork 

haro’5 

place, to 

thedna 

play, to 

(music) bAsa’r- 

plough 

ho's 

plough-shaft 

sulc 

ploughshare 

bos 

pond 

bora 

poplar 

borpa 

possession 

in the — of, v.s.v. pa 

post 

thum 

pot 

(for cooking ) dek; 6idi*; 

prevent, to 

r At- 

price 

gAS 

proceed, to 

h'Anina 

property 

dO'lAt 

pull, to 

tASk- 

pulley-wheel 

(of heddles) mAqula 

pulse (kind of pea) 

yora’s 

poppy 

guku’rus; §unsei pa-lo 

put down, to 

thedna 

put on, to 

laeina 

quickly 

lauka 

rafter 

(small) hund'Aris; (big) 

rain 

OTp 

“rakhpin” 

rAxp'rn 

ram 

chAnjor toxoli 

rat 

mu'sa 

red 

lo’ya 

reed 

(of pipe) dAmbu 
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reed-pipe 


reel (?) 
reflect, to 
rejoicing 
rice 
rim 

rise, to 

river 

road 

rod 

roof 

rope 

rub on, to 
run, to 
saddle 
saliva 
salt 

salutation 
sand 
saw 
say, to 
say to, to 
saying (n.) 
scapula 
scree 


surnaei. For parts and ad- 
juncts v.s.vv. dAmbu, dirlu, 
gupa’sa, jAkuma, kAsa, 
mASAla, parprta, piriyiri, 
pitaei, qAlip, SAdApa, sa- 
ratufl, yuflgis 
mAqula 
SAmba irina 
suraei.e r s 
brAS 

{and sides of drum) yAndar 

hutin'a' 

sin (a) 

pAna 

yo's 

sarorn 

gAska; 2. bafli ; dulu 
pAl- ; la’s irina 
de.i- 

tiladgo’g 

lafla 

payo 

SAla’m 

1. badi 

{tool) harrci 

{quoting) irina 

munina 

a1o t 

bu.i’ 

dAdara 

■ « 
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see, to 
-self, -selves 

sell, to 

send, to 

servant 

seven 

seventeen 

shallow 

she 

sheep 

shelf 

shin 

short 

shoulder 

shuttle 

side 


sill, of door 
silver 
sinew 
sing, to 
sister 

sister-in-law 


dek- 

(■ corroborative ) Ap'Ane; (re- 
flexive) apcrn 
gASAS de*na 
bijadina; ajiuwama 
qismAtgaT 
sut 
SAtad 
tAlASa 

had, v.s.v. hed 
be*da, v. also s.vv. baskAret, 
chAnjar, mAinusi, toyali. 

bitAli 

(bone) pi*ni ho*t 

khuta 

pfa*ka 

hu*r; for parts and adjuncts 
v.s.vv. pu*yo, qom, sudya 
of, from, this — Atnano ; of, 
from, that — tuno; — of 
drum yAndar 
mune*ni.o darodi 
ru*p 

jauwa, jauwa bares 
gi.o’g de*na 

be* in; — ’s husband Seri 
husband’s sister ]aJs ; wife’s 
sister medi be*in; man’s 
brother’s wife biro*ya medi; 
woman’s brother’s wife jAje 



sit, to 1 

sit down, to J 

be’g'ina; qrs hu.ina(?) 

six 

sa 

sixteen 

so'waei 

sixty 

chsei bi’s 

skin 

com 

sky 

Ago’s; asmam 

sleep 

ni (?); to go to — niyAs 


jama 

sleep, to 

so-; Cs. sorama 

sleeve 

bao’wa 

sling (of big drum) 

esAki 

slowly 

cotig 

small 

cu'na 

smear, to 

la’s irina 

smoke 

du'm 

smoke-hole 

large — s'elto; small — 


go un; frame of — ■ SAbori 

snake 

ki’rma 

snot 

li’ma 

snow 

hin 

soft 

komul'a 

sole 

(of foot) bAda 

son 

pU’O 

son-in-law 

jAma’ca 

song 

gi.a 

sound, noise 

cut 

span 

tisSi 

spin, to 

cirir- 

spindle 

(for winding bobbins on) 
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STU~ 


tAl'rs; disc on ditto bAcAni; 
shaft of ditto jukul'i 


spleen 

tin 

spot 

ti’k- 

stand up, to 

tsAk hutina’ ; Cs. tsAk hutu- 
wa'na 

star 

ta'ro 

stick 

kunaeli ; — s laid on rafters 
g AndAl 

stirrup 

khaya 

stone 

bot, bort; falling stone ziga 

stone-marten 

r'emizel 

stone-shoot 

ziga’ta 

stop, to 

V.t. TAt- 

store-room 

Ana go r r 

story- 

§ilo’k 

stout 

thula 

strap 

(of loom) parpita; (of big drum) 
'esAki 

strike, to 

tema 

string 

dirlu; 2. ba'li 

strong 

puxta 

subjects 

(of king) kuyo*£ 

sun, sunshine 

to* 

sword 

khAgor 

table 

miz 

tadpole 

khutgiyAlta 

take, to 

lema; al- 

take away, to 

harina ; n'edna; led jama 

take down, to 

ogad- 


take off, | 

take out J 

gAdina 

teach, to 

dASArowa- 

ten 

dsei 

testicles 

co’ye 

that, that one \ 

m. hed, f. had; pi. s'g 

the J 

then 

no, no r ; (next in sequence) ho 

thence 

tirj'o 

there 

ti’O 

they 

's’h 

thick 

b'Akula 

thigh 

bAtsin 

thin 

p'edmila 

thing 

V* 

crz 

think, to 

SAmba irina 

thirteen 

cod 

thirty 

bi’s o dsei 

this, this one 

m. tah'ed, f. tahad; pi. 

thither 

ta.'e’g; v. also hen etc. 
tigecu 

thong 

jikom 

thou 

tu 

thought 

SAmba 

thousand 

sa*s 

thread 

do’g 

three 

6hsei 

threshold 

mun'emi.o daro’ti 

throat 

do T do 

throne 

tAXt 
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throw, to 

bama 

thumb 

bAri Aguda 

thunder 

lAmqATAm 

thy 

ts 

tie, to 

g'Apina 

time 

WAxt ; ( occasion ) ts.hrr 

tired, to become 

SAm'uma 

to 

(i % person) -pa 

today 

'ocs 

toe 

pa.e aguda 

tomorrow 

jirm'uti; day after — $he'- 
edo's; 2 days after — 
caud'edo-s 

tone 

low — (of drum) bu*m; high — 
(of drum) na*u 

tongue 

jiba 

tooth 

don 

towards 

di’ri 

treadle 

po’ 

tree 

tom 

trip 

sseil 

trouble (?) 

lo’to ke lo’to 

trousers 

gupAltig 

twelve 

bad 

twenty 

bi’§; twenty-one bi’§ 0 ek; 
twenty-two bi's 0 du'i 

twice 

dud ts.hi’ra 

two 

dud 

uncle 

father’s hro. baba (cuma, 
bAda) ; mother’s hro. mauno 
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under 

underneath 

up 

upper 

up-stream 

urine 

valley- 

vine 

wake up, to 

wall 
walnut 
want, to 
warm, to 
warp 

warp-thread 
was not, were not 
wash, to 
water 

water-channel 

we 

weak 

weave ,to 

weaver’s beam 

weep, to 

wether 

what? 

wheat 

when? 

whence? 
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uium; munemi 

uiunemi 

Atsi 

Acidemi (?); atsimo 

'apu 

muc 

bar, har 

gu*gi 

v-i. §Agga hu.ina 
v-t. SAgga'r- 
ku'da 

[tree and nut) Akom, Ako 
gi’dama 

[drum) sas irina 

^u, to stretch — ju irina 

TAy 

na’ka 

do- 

pami 

gOtSAl, (big) dAla 

Ain's 

Asita 

bu- 

pfAlAko 
ro.ina 
bAskAret 
krsek ? 
gomu 
kAbe ? 
ka’jiko ? 


whenever 
where ? 
wherever 
which ? 
white 

who? which? 

why? 

wife 

willow 

wind 

windpipe 

wine 

wire 

with 

wolf 

woman 

wood 

wool 

wool-container 
work 
work, to 
world 
wrinkle 
wrist 
write, to 
year 


(if ever) kAbe ta 

ka?; kakek ? 
kajek 

m. ko r no, f. ko'ni 
sukul'a 
{person) ko r k? 
k'i'jye? 

medi; — ’s bro. Seri 

bi'k; weeping — mujirr 

barn.a 

dodo 

2. mo* 

sim 

{accompanying) -kod ; 

urk 

jod 

{timber) kod 

pAma 

funrkus 

krom 

krAm- 

dunad 

kisi 

hAte.i ki’rts 
girmina'na 

dena; baris; this — i§o; this 
—~’s i§kirn'a; next — 
hAg'isu; last — por; last 
— ’s porkun'a; — before last 
hAgid'enAS 


yellow 

yesterday 

yoke 

yoke-pin 

yoke-tie 

you 

young 


hAli’za 

bi.'adi; ba’po; day before 
h'AgigutsAna 
{of plough) horcum 
SAmey 

psrpita 

(pi.) turn's 

{of animal) pado 


/ 


■O 


/ 1 

; -rfv 


y * ' r v". 




‘'Li - V’* 


| ^ /\ ii% y\i :% - k y , ? % 
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